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Champion papers are printers’ papers. For fifty years this Company 
has been anticipating the growing needs of printing, advertising and packaging, and lending a hand 
in raising the business of many a printer and his customers from small time to big volume. Advanc- 
ing from the mere coating of paper to an integrated operation involving the whole papermaking 
job, Champion today provides growing businesses with coated and uncoated for letterpress and off- 
set, business papers, envelope, cover, high finish package wrap, papeterie and specials. If you’re not 


satisfied with your present stand, try the proved method of expanding it with Champion paper. 


un Chawepin Figpus AND FIBRE COMPANY...HAMILTON, OHIO 


y Manufacturers of advertisers’ and publishers’ coated and uncvated papers, bristols, 
oa KR 4) bonds, envelope papers, tablet writing and papeterie . . . 2,000,000 pounds a day 


om > MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 
, te NEW YORK - CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA - DETROIT - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA - SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Ludlow system of all-slug compo- 
sition affords the most direct way of 
producing display and miscellaneous 
composition. It is truly “straightline 
production”—from copy to hot metal 
to form—eliminating type manufacture 
or purchase, laying of cases, picking 
sorts or the distribution of dead forms. 
With the Ludlow, all work is concen- 
trated within a compact area to avoid 
many extra steps and extra handling. 
Ludlow all-slug composition is easy to 
make up and lock up. The solid slug 
forms with their sharp, clean-cut print- 
ing surfaces save makeready and cut 
press running time to the minimum. 








LUDLOW 


Typograph Company... 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14 


Ludlow mechanism is simple, and its 
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operation requires no experts. Any 
competent compositor can easily and 
quickly learn to produce composition 
of high quality for most requirements. 
Besides these operating advantages, 
Ludlow users also profit from a large 
selection of popular and distinctive 
typefaces—many of exclusive design 
—including sturdy italics and scripts. 
The growing number of printing and 
publishing plants where Ludlow in- 
stallations have resulted in profitable 
composing room operation warrants 
serious investigation as to its possibil- 


ities in your own plant. Write today. 





Think of the sweet 
BUY and BUY! 


























Forms, letterheads and printed pieces on cotton fibre con- 
tent paper is a source of steady, profitable, easy-to-sell busi- 
ness . . . nice business! It’s the kind of business most printers 
are equipped to handle with little or no costly service and 
few headache problems. 


Plan now to increase your share of this desirable business. 


: 


BYRON wesro By recommending high quality WESTON cotton fibre 


N 
Extra No. 1, 100% = LINEN RECORD 


; apers for ‘‘records worth keeping’’ and for impressive 
lina me Cotton and paf ping f 


wees DEFIANCE Lengep letterheads and printed pieces you will be building a select 


© Cotton F; : : : 
WESTON’s WAVERLY tence clientele of loyal, dependable, satisfied, qualzty-wise cus- 


757% Cotton Fi é, 
are tomers against the time when competition is keener. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY °* DALTON, MASS. 
Waters of Papers for Susiness Records 


Weston Papers 
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During wartime stringencies, the advertisement below appeared — is now confirmed 
by such typical facts as these: — ‘ 

Total repair parts and supplies costs for Miller equipment during the war averaged only 
1/450, really less than 14 of 1%, of the value of all Miller equipment sold before the war. 

A Miller user writes ‘‘Fully 95% of our great volume of war work which won a special 
Navy commendation award, was produced on two Miller Simplexes.”’ 

69% of orders now being received for Miller Automatics are from well-known Miller users. 
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Job-offset presses 


UILT to handle a wide range of run-of-hook work simply, speedily, at a 
profit, the ATF Chiefs are every-day presses around the busy commercial 
shop. ATF Chiefs come in three most useful sizes: 14x20, 17x22, and 22x29. 
Ask your ATF Salesman, or write for commercial samples of actual runs that show 


what the Chiefs can do for you. Insure the future of your business through 
active participation in the industry’s coop- 


erative research and educational programs— 
join the Lithographic Technical Foundation. 


darkroom to presdicam 
ATF Precision Cameras and plate- 


making equipment are modern and 
efficient, too. 
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NEEDS NO OTHER NAME 


Coated Paper has always been 
supreme for reproducing half-tone 
engravings without loss of details 
or beauty. 
By “streamlining” its manufacture, 
Consolidated not only achieved a superior 
coated paper, but also reduced costs. 
This finer product... sold at uncoated 


paper prices... remains fine coated-paper 
and needs no other name. 





YARDLEY of LO 


~— 
¥; 2 


tnsoldated women 42004 


Effective publicity for fine products requires more than the designing, writing and me- 
chanical preparation of smart advertisments. Such advertisements must be reproduced so 
beautifully that they augment the impressions of quality which help sell merchandise. This 
requires fine printing on fine paper. 

To provide advertisers with the best possible reproductions of advertisements . . . and to 
enhance the attractiveness of their editorial pages... many of America’s finest magazines 
use Consolidated Coated. The New Yorker, in which the above photograph was used by 
Yardley of London, is a typical example. 

Manufactured in weights down to 45 pounds, Consolidated Coated Papers meet almost 
any printing need of advertisers, publishers and mail-order houses. 
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WHERE AND WHEN YOU WANT 





UBER makes many types of ink—but newspaper ink is a Huber specialty and has 





been for over half a century. 
Huber supplies black ink to leading newspapers in the United States and foreign 


countries. For example, 10 out of 13 Ayer Award winners used Huber ink. Through 


long experience and association Huber knows what newspaper publishers want and 









has set up an organization to exactly fit these needs. 
So it’s news—and good news!—when Huber provides “spot color” as well as black. 







For here is real newspaper color from the laboratories and factories of a company that 






knows newspaper needs. Here, too, is a distributing organization tailored to news- 
paper requirements—branch offices and warehouses in all newspaper centers; well 
organized and efficient offices established for many years. Working with newspapers is 


a “Huber habit”—a mighty good habit, too, in emergencies. 


Yes, it’s “spot color”—on the spot— where and when you want it—when you deal 








with Huber. Our newspaper experienced technical 







staff is at your disposal. For complete information 
address the branch office nearest you: New York; 


Chicago; St. Louis; Boston; Borger, Texas. 
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HUBER PRODUCTS IN USE SINCE 1780 
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and that job must inve the. 
time. Delivery is further exper e 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
8 West 23rd Street * Phone Chelsea 3-5309 


WE BELIEVE IN, ENDORSE AND 
HELP SUPPORT THE LITHOGRAPHIC 
TECHNICAL FOUNDATION 
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MAKERS OF Age PRowucTs 
VRESTON, iit, 


Check Printing 


Send for this free book 


mnemennee 14 1w4Ae 
e 














‘4 examples of 
faulty check design 


Let this Hammermill idea- 


book help you design checks that 
will do the best job for your customers 


Check-printing leads to steady profits. 
But poorly designed “‘headache 
checks’’ that cause errors and costly 
waste of time for your customer and 
his bank lead only to dissatisfaction. 

“BUSINESS CHECKS,” the Ham- 
mermill idea-book, gives you the in- 
formation you need to suggest check 
designs that are right—dimensions, 
typographical arrangements that con- 
form to recommendations of the 


American Bankers Association. 

Be prepared to develop and hold 
more of this profitable business. Send 
the coupon. The book is free. 

Be prepared also to use the right 
safety paper — Hammernill Safety. 
This paper carries a name your cus- 
tomer knows, makes your selling job 
easier, is impressive in appearance, 
dependable in use, provides true pro- 
tection against alterations. 





$99.16 

inderson TEACHER IN 
6/100 DOLLARS 
 sapapioe ATED, FOR TEACHING FQM 
POAT THE RaTE OFS 104.16 
fr Ss SECRETARY 








Cashed for $104.16; should 


have been $99.16. 





a. roan 


1942, 
F DATE CASHED 
t . 


exe 
pana. DeLay 4 40A00_ 














Appears to be for 40¢instead 
of $9.40. Cost 17 hours 


tracing error. 
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Amount difficult to find in 


center of row of boxes. 
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Three numbers on right end, 








no one of them the amount. 
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Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 


East Lake > 
1am _their proper plannin' 


FRE “BUSINESS CHECKS- 
Please send me— weal ’ 
or Position 
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The demand for printing is so varied —so vast—that no 





type of printing press can meet all requirements. 





But for the greatest versatility in producing a large per- 
centage of “run-of-hook” work C&P presses have met the 
needs of printers for more than 60 years. 

And during these sixty years great strides in improved de- 
sign, longer life and automatic feeding that give more profitable 
production to the printer have been built into the C&P line. 










Today, the call for Chandler & Price equipment is greater 
than ever. We are producing as fast as conditions will permit. 
If you have a C&P press on order you may have to wait for it. 







But you'll be glad you waited. 













THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


MANUFACTURERS OF PRINTING MACHINERY FOR 60 YEARS 
10 
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papers 
NATIONALLY DISTRIBUTED 


_ W. H. Atkinson; Partin Paper Co.; Sloan Paper 
0. 

ARIZ.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 

ARK.: Roach Paper Co. 

CAL.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Commercial Paper 
Corp.; General Paper Co.; Seaboard Paper Co.; 
Zellerbach. 

COLO.: Dixon & Co. 

CONN.: John Carter & Co.; Rourke-Eno Paper Co.; 
Storrs & Bement Co. 

D. of C.:R. P. Andrews; Barton, Duer & Koch; Stanford. 
FLA.: Capital Paper Co.; Central Paper Co.; Everglade 
Paper Co.; Jacksonville Paper Co.; Tampa Paper Co. 
GA.: Atlantic Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; Macon 
Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 

IDA.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 

ILL.: Berkshire Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; 
Blunden-Lyon Paper Co.; Chicago Paper Co.; Dwight 
Bros. Paper Co.; LaSalle Paper Co.; Marquette Paper 
Corp.; Messinger Paper Co.; Midland Paper Co.; 
Swigart Paper Co.; James White. 

IND.: Central Ohio; Century Paper Co. ; Crescent Paper 
Co.; Diem & Wing; Indiana Paper Co.; C. P. Lesh. 
IOWA: Bermingham & Prosser; Carpenter Paper Co. 
KAN.: Carpenter Paper Co. 

KY.: Louisville Paper Co. 

LA.: Alco Paper Co. 

ME.: C. M. Rice Paper Co.; C. H. Robinson. 

MD.: Antietam Paper Co.; Barton, Duer & Koch; 
Baxter Paper Co.; 0. F. H. Warner & Co. 

MASS.: Bulkley, Dunton & Co. Inc.; Butler-Dearden; 
Carter, Rice & Co.; John Carter & Co.; Century Paper 
Co.; Colonial Paper Co.; Paper House of N. E.; Storrs 
& Bement Co.; Whitney-Anderson. 

MICH.: Beecher, Peck & Lewis; Bermingham & Pros- 
ser; Carpenter Paper Co.; Grand Rapids Paper Co.; 
Seaman-Patrick; Union Paper & Twine. 

MINN.: John Boshart; General Paper Corp.; The John 
Leslie Paper Co. 

M0.: Acme Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; Cen- 
tral States Paper Co.; K C. Paper House; Tobey 
Fine Papers, Inc.; Weber Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 
MONT.: Carpenter Paper Co. ; The John Leslie Paper Co. 
NEB.: Carpenter Paper Co. 

N. J.: Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc.; Forest Paper Co.; 
Lathrop Paper Co.; Lewmar Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons. 

NEW YORK CITY: H. P. Andrews; Beekman Paper 
& Card Co. ; Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. ; Canfield Paper 
Co.; M. M. Elish & Co., Inc.; Forest Paper Co.;J.&F.B 
Garrett; Green & Low; Lathrop Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons; Marquardt & Co.; Merriam 
Paper Co.; Miller & Wright; A. W. Pohiman; Reinhold- 
Gould, Inc.; Schlosser Paper Corp.; Vernon Bros. & 
Co.; Walker-Goulard-Plehn; Willmann Paper Co. 

NEW YORK: Fine Papers Inc.; Franklin-Cowan; J. & 
F. B. Garrett; W. H. Smith. 

N. €.: Dillard Paper Co. 

OHIO: Alling & Cory Co.; Central Ohio; Chatfield 
Paper Corp.; Cleveland Paper Co.; Diem & Wing; 
The Johnston Paper Co.; Ohio & Michigan Paper Co.; 
Scioto Paper Co.; Union Paper & Twine Co. 

OKLA.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Tulsa Paper Co. 

ORE.: Carter, Rice & Co. of Ore.; Fraser; Zellerbach. 
PA.: Alling & Cory Co.; Chatfield & Woods; A. Har- 
tung & Co.; Johnston, Keffer & Trout; Thos. W. Price 
Co.; Raymond & McNutt Co.; G. A. Rinn; Schuylkill 
Paper Co.; Whiting-Patterson Co.; Wilcox-Walter- 
Furlong; H. A. Whiteman & Co. 

R. 1.: John Carter & Co.; Narragansett Paper Co. 

S. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 

TENN.: Bond-Sanders Paper Co.; Clements Paper Co.; 
Southern Paper Co.; Southland Paper Co. 

TEX.; Carpenter Paper Co.; C. & G. Paper House; 
Clampitt Paper Co. 

UTAH: Carpenter Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

VA.: Old Dominion Paper Co.; Cauthorne Paper Co.; 
Richmond Paper Co.; Dillard Paper Co. ; B. W. Wilson. 
WASH.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Carter, Rice & Co. 
of Wash.; Zellerbach. 

WIS.: Bouer Paper Co.; Wisconsin Paper & Products 
Co.; Woelz Bros. 














U. S. shoe manufacturers, even while worrying about 
shortages of hides, lumber, and tacks, predict an 
annual shoe-making capacity of 900 million pairs 
by 1948. This will be some 400 million pairs above 
the industry’s peak pre-war year of 1941. 

It will take some fancy stepping to sell 900 million 
pairs of shoes, but the shoe industry is a fancy step- 
per ... and, if we do say so, we do quite well 
ourselves. 

We make a lot of the papers which make the cata- 
logs, booklets, folders, and other advertisements 
which help sell shoes. 

Keeping step with America’s industrial expansion 


is only one of the problems of “Paper Makers to 
America” —for even as we expand to satisfy tomor- 
row’s demands, we must work ceaselessly to try to 
satisfy today’s. . . . For better impressions and bet- 
ter visual selling, specify Mead Papers of the Mead, 
Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright lines—‘“the best 


buy in paper today.” 





* *& *& Mead offers a completely diversified line of papers in 
colors, substances, and surfaces for every printed use, includ- 
ing such famous grades as Mead Bond; Moistrite Bond and 
Offset; Process Plate; Wheelwright Bristols and Indexes; 
D & C Black & White; Printflex; Canterbury Text; and 
De & Se Tints. 


1846 - ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF PAPER MAKING « 1946 


on ee oe Oe On ae On a Ot) 


ape rs 





ESTABLISHED 1846 


The Mead Sales Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17:Sales Offices: Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright Papers Philadelphia- Boston -Chicago- Dayton 
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“PAPER MAKERS TO AMERICA” 








With record cards or sheets of cotton 
fiber quality you won’t be faced 
with having prigomplete set of 

i 1 'be unse cheaper 


on the cost of car¢ 
later pay for the ‘\ 
required to retype them all” 


index bristols stay legible, the 
paper or card is firm, strong and 
permanent. The card stock is solid, 
not pasted together, so it can’t 
split. Manual or chemical erasing 
doesn’t roughen the surface of 
Parsons ledgers and bristols, and 
the color stays the same. Ink 
from pen or machine doesn’t 
run, spreading along the fibers. 


Parsons ledger papers and index 
bristols are made in matched sets 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY - 


KING COTTON SAYS: 
“He should insist 


7 on cotton fiber quality 
.-eeconomy in the long run.” 





and colors for easy handling and 
reference. They are available in a 
wide range of weights, colors and 
qualities to fit your needs. Most 
people widely experienced in the 

py of record papers and cards have 


fone B: cotton fiber stock, for 


< they ko 


Records on Parsons ledgers * andl 


‘thag\t € additional cost 
My a ent sheet or 
per 7. me reat : in 


the long rug) 7 


\\ 
So for record 4 exdled cards that 
will do a better job because they’re 
better made, remember, it pays 
to pick Parsons. 


It Pays to Pick 


Made With New Cotton Fibers 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 





* 


Printers and 
Paper Merchants, 
Take Note: 


This advertisement 


appears in 


NATION’S BUSINESS 
UNITED STATES NEWS 
FORTUNE 
BUSINESS WEEK 
.. reaching nearly 
a million of your 
best prospects 
eee 


Join with us, to 
your profit, and 
your customers’ 
satisfaction, in 


promoting: 


IT PAYS 
TO PICK 
PARSONS 


* 


\ 
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Face Diag... 





When you 
Cut Pyoer with 


SIMONDS S$-301 KNIVES 


These knives are precision-ground for face clear- SIMONDS 

ance like the blades of a pair of scissors. And SAW AND STEEL CO. 
Simonds special S-301 papercutting steel holds a ceetanute. teed 
superkeen edge longer than you ever thought pos- Other Divisions of SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO. 
sible in any paper knife. So there’s no face drag making Quality Products for Industry 
against the stock . . . which means you’re sure of 
clean, effortless cutting, and hairline accuracy. 


And for complete insurance of clean-cut perform- <uiiie 
ance, this edge is delivered to you just the way the Fornece Steels 
inspector okayed it . . . packed in wood so the 
edge literally “floats in air,” beyond all danger of 
damage in transit. BRANCH. QFFIGES: 1350, Columbia, Roud, Boson 27. 
St., Los Angeles 14, Calif.; 228 First St., San Preece > 


Order Simonds S-301 Paper Knives from your Calif.; 311 S.W. First Avenue, Portland 4, Ore.; 31 
Trent Ave., Spokane 8, Washington. Canadian Factory: 


dealer, or from the nearest Simonds office. 595 St. Remi St., Montreal 30, Que. 


5 SAW ANO 59 
.™ © Stee cg 


and Grains 
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Near Crisis at Oxford Paper Company 



































making many different kinds 
of printing papers, Oxford 


uses tremendous quantities of 
pulpwood. The right kind of 
wood is important. 

Within a short radius of the 
Oxford mills at Rumford, Me., 
are the vast timber resources of 
Maine, New Hampshire and 
Canada. Here Oxford gets good 
quality spruce, fir, hemlock, 
poplar and hardwood pulpwood. 
Thus the quality of Oxford paper 
begins at the very beginning — 
with the wood. 


Other factors contribute to 
Oxford quality. We make our 





O#, DIRE DISASTER ! FOR A MOMENT 
THE TIMBERLANDS, FROM WHICH OXFORD 
GETS PULPWOOD, SEEMED TO BE ONE 
TREE SHORT OF LASTING UNTIL DOOMSDAY. 














own pulp — control every proc- 
ess from wood to finished paper. 
Oxford craftsmen have long-time 
“know-how” and respect for fine 
papers. Our research constantly 
seeks ways to make paper better. 


Oxford has been making quality 


papers since the turn of the cen- 
tury. For many years we’ve pro- 
duced better than 1,000 miles of 
quality paper a day. 


So why not think of Oxford 
first when the need for quality 
paper arises? 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and label 
papers are: ENAMEL-COATED — Polar Superfine, Maineflex, 
Mainefold, White Seal and Rumford Litho CIS; 
UNCOATED — Engravatone, Carfax, Aquaset Offset, Duplex 
Label and Oxford Super, English Finish and Antique. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
in 48 Key Cities 
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There are presses and presses . .. Among them all the 
Cottrell five-color sheet fed rotary press stands out for 
its sheer mechanical perfection. Engineering makes the 
difference. 

Printing at a speed of up to 5500 sheets per hour, this 
press assures maximum production at reduced costs with 
no sacrifice in quality. 

Behind the engineering superiority of this press lies the 

| “know how” experience which comes with 91 years of 


service to the printing industry. 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 
Westerly, Rhode Island 

New York: 25 E. 26th St. ¢ Chicago: Daily News Bldg., 

400 W. Madison St. * Claybourn Division: 3713 N. 

Humboldt Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. * Smyth-Horne, Ltd., 


13 Bedford Row, London W.C. 1, England 


-R 9| YEARS OF GROWING WITH THE PRINTING INDUSTRY 





Production 


SY 
24 HOURS A DAY 


Pent gt Offset printing press equipped with space-saving Reliance VxS Drive at 
Emerson Press, Pittsburgh, Pa., fact s of E Gift Wraps 


.. thanks fo RELIANCE 





—s . V*S DRIVE 


utes greatly to the sustained 
high production of this press 


Installation of Reliance V*S Drive brought greater production than ever before 
possible from this offset printing press with trouble-free operation 24 hours a day! 
And while printing may not be your field, V*S Drive can be applied profitably to 
every industry. 


V+*S, the All-electric, Adjustable-speed Drive operating from A-c. Circuits, improves 
quantity and quality of production by providing unlimited flexibility. Quick, smooth 
starting and stopping, stepless speed changing, maintenance of proper tension and 
other operations can be controlled automatically or manually from nearby or remote 
stations. To learn more about the money-saving efficiency of V*S Drive write today 
for Bulletin 311—or phone your nearest sales representative. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1101 IVANHOE ROAD e CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


Appleton, Wis. ¢ Birmingham e Boston e Buffalo e Chicago « Cincinnati e Denver ¢ Detroit * Gary e Grand Rapids ¢ Greenville 

Houston « KansasCity e Knoxville ¢ Los Angeles ® Mil ih e Mi polis ¢ New Orleans e New York ¢ Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh © Portland, Ore. ¢ Rockford, Ill. ¢ St. Louis ¢ San Francisco e Seattle Syracuse e Tampa e Tulsa e Washington, D.C. 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 


RELIANCE*%, MOTORS 
“Motor-Drive is More Than Power’ 
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The Succes 


Notuuc takes the place of good per- 
sonal selling, but letters—good letters 
—are efficient, thrifty aids to every 
selling effort. On a 3-cent “expense 
account” a good letter can perform 
miracles of selling and telling. 
Because business letters are so very 
important, your letterhead paper de- 


sful 3-cent Salesman 


serves special consideration. That is 
why thousands use Howarp Bonn, 
“The Nation’s Business Paper.” In 
whitest white, or in any of its many 
clean, clear colors, it is a quality bond. 
Ideal for letterheads, it is also widely 
used for-invoices, business forms, and 
other essential kinds of business print- 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPH BY LEON DE VOS 


ing. Its widespread distribution is 
a further convenience enjoyed by 
Howarp Bonp users. 

In fact, on every count, HowarD 
Bonp offers great advantages — the 
greatest being its ability to contribute 
to the success of all your business 
printing. 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. ° HOWARD PAPER COMPANY DIVISION, URBANA, OHIO 


OWARD BOND 


“THE NATIONS BUSINESS PAPER” 


DETROIT PUSLIC LIBRARY 








The order / got trom at empty cher 


“Tue Boss 1s ouT,” said the secretary. 
“But if you want to print our forms 
and letterheads, you'll have to give 
us paper a lot better than this!” She 
indicated a smudged erasure. 


“I see I am here just in time,” I said 
brightly and selected a sheet from 
my brief case. “Here—take a letter 
to your boss and put it on this. Make 
carbons. Erase all you like. Start with 
pencil, switch to pen and finish on 
your machine, That's versatility, see?” 


“Dear Mr. Jones,” I dictated, “I can 
supply your forms and letterheads on 
this watermarked bond at a cost that 
will surprise, amaze and mystify you. 
For the testimonial I refer you to your 
own secretary, who—as the main user 
of such things around the office—is as 
much interested in performance as 
you are in economy! Sincerely .. .” 

This mad strategy and the skill of 
certain papermakers sold the man 
who wasn’t there. The bond? 


You guessed it! 


Ma xwell Bond 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. 1 eowootle Low’ WERE 


MAXWELL PAPER COMPANY DIVISION 
FRANKLIN, OHIO 























SEYBOLD HAS DONE IT AGAIN. 

Here’s the paper cutter the graphic 

arts industry he asked for. A 40” 
luce fast, 


cutter that will 








offered on a paper cutter of this size. 
double-end-pull 
surprised 


You’ll find | sturd 
construction. You 


at the 


Outstanding Reasons Why 
The Seybold Heavy-Duty 
40” Is In A Class By Itself 


* 
Materially longer knife life. 
A snappy, slicing cutting action. 


Continuous shear, with just the right 
shear angle. 


Double-end-pull construction. 


Low-maintenance, metal clamp fric- 
tion u 


Selective clamp-pressure control. 
Heavy-duty, multiple-dise clutch. 
Two-hand, throw-in starting device. 


Fully-automatic, interlocking safety 
devices. 


Quick-acting knife adjustment. 


Floodlighted table and gauges. 
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with the Rosback . 
Pony Rotary sf 
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TODAY IT TAKES 

CLOSE FIGURING 

TO SHOW A PROFIT ... The closer you figure 
your perforating costs the more certain you will be that only the 
Pony Rotary provides today’s answer to perforating at a profit. 





Even if you have only a small amount of perforating, it isn't the number 
of jobs or the length of runs but rather the “cost per job” that is im- 
portant. Actual tests prove that time and labor costs with the Pony 
Rotary average only 4 to ¥4 as high as with rotary slot or vertical bar 
’ perforators. Even in smaller plants time and labor savings of 24 to 34 
add up into important figures so rapidly it is not unusual for a Pony 
Rotary to write off its purchase price in only a few months of operation. 


Pony Rotary Perforators are back in production once more. Orders 
are being filled in rotation just as fast as we can obtain materials. 
If you haven't yet placed your order for a Pony Rotary we suggest 
you consult your Rosback dealer today. 


F.P. ROSBACK COMPANY « Benton Harbor, Mich. 
* 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF PERFORATORS, GANG STITCHERS AND PAPER PUNCHING AND DRILLING MACHINERY 
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in making Eagle-A Fine Papers 


Modern temperature Perfection has a/ways been an ideal in Eagle-A papermaking. Modern Air 
red tatnccnly of Dryers were unknown when the Linden Mill was built in 1893, but skilled 
finish at all times. craftsmen obtained a cockle finish by hanging wet sheets of paper over 
poles in drying lofts. 
EAGLE-A Today, a quality and uniformity of finish — unknown in the “loft’’ drying 
days — is achieved by a background of four generations of papermaking 
skill — plus modern Air Dryers as shown in the illustration. 


v4 EAGLE-A AGAWAM BOND 


PAPERS : 
an outstanding 100% new Cotton Content paper that wins acclaim from 


This mark is your experienced buyers of business and legal stationery — is air dried by this 
assurance of quality 


in paper. modern method. 


Crisp as new banknotes — Eagle-A Agawam Bond letterheads are silent 
salesmen — favorably impressing customers and clients — building prestige 
and goodwill. 


Recommend Eagle-A Agawam Bond for fine business stationery, with 
.envelopes-to-match. Ask your Eagle-A Paper Merchant for samples. 


Also available in EAGLE-A TYPEWRITER AND BOXED PAPERS 


GLE-A PAPERS 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION e HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 
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On October 1*,1946 
AIR MAIL POST AGE 
was reduced to hf 





You’ll see a big increase in the demand 
for Air Mail Envelopes. On October Ist, 
1946, the U. S. Postage Rate for Air 
Mail was reduced from 8 cents an ounce 
to 5 cents an ounce. This is better than 
one-third off — it means that business 
men can air mail three one-ounce letters 
for less than they formerly paid to mail 
two. Instructions, order forms, folders, 
return envelopes — all these business 
builders can now be sent Air Mail. 

Envelopes are door openers to regular 
printing business — and the guaranteed 
quality and dependability of U.S.E. AIR 
MAIL Envelopes mean repeat business 
for Printers and Paper Merchants. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
14 Divisions from Coast to Coast e e 


GENERAL OFFICES, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


(eg hliveg ht ALA MAIL 
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Time to go a’hunting, 
Ducks are on the lake— 
Flocks of perfect copies 
Ready for the take 











FLOCKS OF PERFECT COPIES 


Speaking of hunting, may we add this timely thought. If 

you're out gunning for more satisfied customers . . . particu- 

larly those business men who want good letterheads, enve- 

lopes and business forms...we suggest that you use for 

ammunition genuinely watermarked Atlantic Bond. 

Yes, use this fine bond and with every ream you'll get flocks 

of perfect copies ... for the uniformity as to texture, surface MADE BY 

and press performance of Atlantic Bond insure maximum EASTERN CORPORATION 
efficiency on every run. ..on every job. a em 





EASTERN MILL 


ATLANTIC BOND ATLANTIC ANTIQUE LAID 
ATLANTIC LEDGER ATLANTIC MIMEO BOND 
ATLANTIC DUPLICATOR ATLANTIC MANIFOLD 
ATLANTIC COVER ATLANTIC MANUSCRIPT COVER 
ATLANTIC VELLUM ATLANTIC DUROPAKE 
ATLANTIC LETTERHEAD BOX 
ATLANTIC BOND ENVELOPES 
ATLANTIC BOND CABINET STATIONERY 
ATLANTIC BOXED TYPEWRITER PAPER 
A complete line of dependable, standardized business papers 


BRAND LINES 


VOLUME BOND VOLUME BOND ENVELOPES 
An inexpensive, dependable watermarked 
Eastern Mill Brand Paper 


MANIFEST BOND MANIFEST MIMEO BOND 
MANIFEST LEDGER MANIFEST DUPLICATOR 
MANIFEST BOND ENVELOPES 
The leading Mill Brand Line in the Economy Group 
The above Brand names are registered trademarks 


EASTERN MILL BRAND MERCHANTS 


The Milicraft Paper Co. 

W.H. Smith Paper Corp. 

Alexandria, La Louisiana Paper Co. 

Atlanta Sloan Paper Co. 

Baltimore Paper Co. 

Baltimore Henry D. Mentzel & Co. 

-The Mudge Paper Co. 

Baton Rouge -Louisiana Paper Co. 

Birmingham ..++.Sloan Paper Co. 
eeeecceeeeeeJOhn Carter & Co. 
e++++eCentury Paper Co. 
Cook-Vivian Company 
Von Olker-Snell Paper Co. 
Bridgeport... .occcscccccccccsccesccces ---Lott-Merlin, Inc. 
BS rAGEIa Mss \a:0)0)0ie vain iciwivin loin» scene ieiete .-Dillard Paper Co. 
Franklin-Cowan Paper Co. 
Charlotte, N. C Dillard Paper Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn ¢+eeeeee Sloan Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Chicago . La Salle Paper Company 
- Reliable Paper Co. 
Cincinnati..... ssaaueeseninwisiion sone The Johnston Paper Co. 
Cleveland The Millcraft Paper Co. 
Columbus Sterling Paper Co. 
Olmsted-Kirk Company 
piers o0id.00'0 0s 9000000000 6s00se000 ss XOn & Company 
Des Moines Pratt Paper Company 
Detroit Chope-Stevens Paper Co. 
Fort Wayne : The Millcraft Paper Co. 
Fort Worth Olmsted-Kirk Company 
KSreensbara, ING. oo. .2ciccicicwes ceca --..Dillard Paper Co. 
Greenville, SiGoo5cc0:060civ002001seesiniee ----Dillard Paper Co. 
John Carter & Co. 
Hartford Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
PAGE Nsa one ewan sichiwsswcannie eeu cne ee L. S. Bosworth Co. 
a : Indiana Paper Company 
Indianapolis MacCollum Paper Company 
Jackson, Miss Townsend Paper Co. 
Jacksonville, Fla Graham-Jones Paper Co. 
Jamestown, N. Y. The Millcraft Paper Co. 
Kansas City Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Little Rock Arkansas Paper Company 
BASE ARIEIES «25s 0:0:010 0002's wcwinw sie sios Carpenter Paper Company 
SGIRTBVAINC 1. 2054s Sae6ienen swe eeees . The Rowland Paper Co. 
PARC OSCE INE TA. 6 6.066 cn diesssasnnaeed C. H. Robinson Co. 
Memphis, Tenn Woodson & Bozeman, Inc. 
Milwaukee Wisconsin Paper & Products Co. 
PORGRPRDIIE <3. 4.cisucicsieueneeeus ... Carpenter Paper Company 
Monroe, La Louisiana Paper Company 
Muskogee.........e+seeeecescececceeeMuskogee Paper Co. 


Nashville.........Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
Newark.............+....Central Paper Co. 

New Haven...Whitney- Anderson Paper Co. 

New Orleans.......... Alco Paper Co., Inc. 

eeeeeeeeee Berman Paper Corp. 

eeeeeeeeForest Paper Company 

New York< ..........Majestic Paper Corp. 

eeeeeeeeMilton Paper Co. 

A. W. Pohiman Paper Co. 

Carpenter Paper Company 

sister terete a-e'0 0ididieyor0:0 eioiela “ele eie eieigisiesinieg MIELE DEECO: 

: Soul icsietnisrersiolcielas cieersisisiereses Molten Paper Company 
Philadelphia { °*"***" meee ....The J. L. N. Smythe Co. 
Pes OR I cnc: ccalecisinsis ines General Paper and Cordage Co. 
POST ANG INCS 5:6:5:0:s;0'scisisicieis saieicne ..++.eC. H. Robinson Co. 
POPHanG Ores 6c 's\<.s::0.0:0:0:6 si80:6 .Carter, Rice & Co. of Oregon 
Providence sol. <oiscisiciswiciccieis seeeeee- Narragansett Paper Co. 
ARICH ONION 66.516 :0:aieie'e'e/o1'e.5's asessiciccices cee Vitginia Paper Co. 
MOGNOKE, VAs. 66.05 c6sci0 cosoee sfowienle ++eeeeDillard Paper Co. 
IROCHOSIOEL 65s dic.eesicwosiselecia .-+---Genesee Valley Paper Co. 
DEVE OUIS <6 oie’ 01sis'e eceiciea Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 
St. Paul ..... Carpenter Paper Company 
SAM ADLONIO |<: 6:6:010:0)0:0.0910101050.00.00 .-+..Shiner-Sien Paper Co. 
San Diego -Carpenter Paper Company 
SAG UETRTIGISCO <6 '0:0:0'6.0.00 15 0000.00 .. Carpenter Paper Company 
DEMIR ccc sncieeie cise ccisicis Carter, Rice & Co. of Washington 
IEPW RIOR: 1c: ctsicisreiareisioisisiobiclalas sia «++++..Louisiana Paper Co. 
Springfield, Mass Whitney-Anderson Paper Co. 
Stamilord. Cont. 6 5.66:0::610.5:sis cee eeeceeeeeLott-Merlin, Inc. 
Graham-Jones Paper Co. 

Texarkana, Ark. -Louisiana Paper Co. 
PRGLEUO ain cieicicisinivionsie is cisigiesvielsigieaieiars' The Millcraft Paper Co. 
PU OUIEG 6 16:6\e.a10' oisicin:e:c'o'4 Naasooac seeeeeeesCentral Paper Co. 
PRIIEED aorgisieicinie:cid lois ieieieisieisio'e'e sharcleeieieiets .- Tulsa Paper Company 
Waco, Texas Olmsted-Kirk Company 
Washington, 10.1G. o<ccccsccesscces Virginia Paper Company 
IW ARGHIUR oicieieicieteiaie ose 0.0.0 :0\s SHC AOL OS -+...Southwest Paper Co. 
Worcester .................+.+Butler-Dearden Paper Service 
Cor S,) ESB RG Ona GOCE ODOT COCOG +eeeeee Lhe Mudge Paper Co. 





Monterrey, N. L., Mexico.. Carpenter Paper Company 


EASTERN CORPORATION DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 


Boston Washington Atlanta 
New York Chicago Dallas 
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Roroeravurne Eneiveenine Co. 


(A Subsidiary of Miller Printing Machinery Co. ) 


1117 REEDSDALE STREET 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


























@ An outstanding name in the Neenah line, 
Tudor identifies a ledger made entirely of long cotton fibers. 
It is enduring, resistant to age, to handling, to heat, light 
and moisture. For permanent and important documentary 
and record work of every kind, including stock and bond 
certificates, insurance policies, deeds and tax records. 


NEENAH 


FINE BUSINESS PAPERS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 





These famous names identify the papers manufactured by the 






Neenah Paper Company. The name Neenah appears in each 


watermark to identify the genuine for your protection. 





OLD COUNCIL TREE BOND 
SUCCESS BOND 
CHIEFTAIN BOND 
NEENAH BOND 

NEENAH THIN PAPERS 


TUDOR LEDGER 
STONEWALL LEDGER 
RESOLUTE LEDGER 
NEENAH LEDGER 
NEENAH INDEX BRISTOL 


























NEENAH PAPER CO. + NEENAH, WIS. 
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This Booklet . . . will help 
you choose the righ 

PROVING | 
EQUIPMENT 






Contains twenty-five illus- 
trations and brief descrip- 
tions of Vandercook Proof 
Presses, Block Levellers and 
Gauges—enabling you to 
compare one with another, 
and thus determine which 
best suits your needs. 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 
900 N. Kilpatrick Ave., Chicago 51, Ill. 


ANDERCOOK 
PRE MAKEREATY EQUIPHENT 





















YOUR WINTER ROLLERS 


Don't be caught unprepared. Order 
AMERICAN Composition WINTER 
ROLLERS today. Old King Cold 
can't faze them .. . for we've given 
them a special cold weather stamina 
that fits them for top-notch perform- 
ance clear through ‘till Spring. Order 
yours today. 


AMERICAN ROLLER CO. 


1342 N. Halsted St. Chicago 22, Ill. 
225 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis 4 





































STOCK CUTS 


A GAY VARIETY 
FOR EVERY OCCA 
SION AND HOLIDAY 






New! Modern! 
Up-To-Date 






BUSINESS AND 
ATTENTION GET 
TERS SALES 
BOOSTERS 


ARTWORK * 


BY SPECIAL ORDER 


N. 
s. F 


its 













OW SERVICE 


707 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
P.0.BOX 2217 - Sart Lake City, 13 Utau 


ARR 






You need the best! 


HE best plates produce the best 

printing. Expert offset plate 

graining saves you money in 
the long run by permitting quality 
work and smooth press perform- 
ance. The skill and experience of 
ALJEN SERVICE assures the best. 
Careful and competent handling of 
your plate problems. Zinc or 
aluminum plates, any size. 


ALJEN SERVICE 


2128 Colerain Ave., Cincinnati 14, O. 
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PREPARED BY INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION e) 
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PRINTERS SAVE TIME, CUT COSTS, 
WITH READY-TO-USE EVERYDAY INKS 


_ No Valuable Man-Hours 
Wasted in Color Matching 


Printers can count on obtaining the 
maximum of efficiency with the mini- 
mum of bother from IPI’s line of careful- 
ly formulated and thoroughly perform- 
ance-tested Everyday* Inks. 

Packaged in convenient, easy-to-open 
one and five pound cans ready for im- 
mediate use, the line consists of the 35 
most popular colors, plus a full range of 
blacks, white, and compounds. 

Formulations for Everyday Inks are one 
of the direct results of the continuous ink 
and color research program carried on by 
IPI laboratory technicians who are con- 
tinuously striving to give printers the ut- 
most in a trouble-free, easy-to-use ink. 
Everyday Inks are checked against rigid 
standards for uniformity, color, tack, vis- 
cosity, and quality of ingredients and are 
especially suited for use on automatic 
and similar type presses. 

Today, Everyday Inks enable the printer 
to handle a wide variety of printing jobs 
without wasting time and effort spent 
doctoring up inks to match color or to 
fit his pressroom conditions. 


FOR HALFTONE PRINTING 


Everyday Holdfast* Halftone Black offers 
the finest in all-purpose halftone blacks 
... Dries in 4 to 6 hours without applica- 
tion of heat and much faster with heat. . . 
Has excellent non-scratch properties. 

Where rapid drying is desirable Every- 
day Vaporin* Halftone Black more than 
fills the bill. This high quality Halftone 
Black will dry immediately with applica- 
tion of sufficient heat . . . Dries rapidly 
with ordinary gas bar and can be backed 
up in a short time. 


FOR PUBLICATION PRINTING 


Holdfast and Vaporin book blacks 
have the same fine characteristics and 
rapid drying qualities of the Halftone 
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Ready-to-use Everyday Inks are in stock at all IPI branches. 


Blacks and are packaged especially to 
meet the needs of the book and publica- 
tion printers. A standard inexpensive all- 
purpose Book Black is also available. 


SPECIALTY BLACKS 


Special Everyday Blacks designed for 
pane on high gloss label stock, heavy 
ond and ledger papers, and on all types 
of cover stocks, plus a line of Dull Half- 
tone and Non-Scratch Blacks round out 
the Everyday Black line. 


FOR PRODUCING TINTS 


A full line of opaque, transparent and 
mixing whites offers you an economical, 





convenient, easy-to-use means for pro- 
ducing just the tint or transparent effect 
needed for a special job. 


EVERYDAY COMPOUNDS 


IPI Everyday Reducers, Binders, and 
Dryers are designed to help you improve 
printing quality when weather, unusual 
atmospheric conditions, or bad types of 
papers make it difficult to obtain good 
printing results. 

For | Rn information on how Every- 
day Inks can save you time, man-hours, 
and cut costs see your local IPI repre- 
sentative or write International Printing 
Ink, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


* 
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The spots where ink will lie on the surface—the parched areas that 
will drink up ink and cause show-throughs . .. they’re present in 
faulty paper, but you can’t see them. Such paper isa mirage—it gives 
the optical illusion of possessing the desirable printing qualities — 
but the printed results all too often shatter this illusion. 

Bryant Research aspires to develop papers that dispel this mirage 
... papers tested for predictable reaction to various inks, engravings 
and printing processes. In the development of such papers, Bryant 
Research will gain great impetus from the new Graphic Arts Labora- 
tory. Here technicians, aided by the latest scientific testing devices, 


will put papers through rigorous and exacting tests. Here will be de- 


veloped paper,not as paper alone, but as a medium for better printing. 


Look with assurance to Bryant papers of Measured Quality... 
papers that will inaugurate a new era of printing satisfaction. 


Sold Through Leading Paper Merchants 


BRYANT PAPER COMPANY 


Kalamazoo 29F, Michigan 








SAM'L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 
LITHO-OFFSET ROLLERS 











RUBBER OFFSET 
NON-MELTABLE L RS COMPOSITION 
FABRIC-COVERED R© L le VARNISH & LACQUER 


ROTOGRAVURE GRAINING 








PRINTERS ROLLERS 


COMPOSITION; SYNTHETIC RUBBER; 
NATURAL RUBBER; VULCANIZED OIL 


FOR EVERY PRINTING PURPOSE 


WE ARE NOW MAKING COMPOSITION ROLLERS 
FOR WINTER USE 


SHIP YOUR OLD ROLLERS 
TO FACTORY MOST CONVENIENT TO YOU 








FACTORIES 


ATLANTA 3 DES MOINES 2. KALAMAZOO 12 OKLAHOMA CITY 6 
CHICAGO 5 DETROIT 10 KANSAS CITY 6 PITTSBURGH 3 
CLEVELAND 14 HOUSTON 6 MINNEAPOLIS 15 ST. LOUIS 2 
DALLAS 1 INDIANAPOLIS 2 NASHVILLE 3 SPRINGFIELD, O. 


Roller Makers since 1847 
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SPECIAL FEATURE 


SIX-MOLD DISKS, like 

Self-Quadders, Thermo-Blos 

and other Linotype devices, 

are built to improve or increase production at the very moment when 
time is precious. They have created new conditions and possibilities 
of handling hitherto difficult composition requirements. 


66 66 





You know that | never had much faith in We are pleased to note that with the many new 
the quadder and six-mold disks when you _— attachments which have been added to your ma- 
first showed them to me. But, from what _ chines in recent years, they still maintain their stand- 
the operators tell me and the way pro- _—ard of day-to-day production, in addition to giving 
duction has increased, | would say that = us many labor-saving opportunities without that 
this is the best investment we have ever _ trouble which antiquated printing machinery so often 


made. is heir to. 
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29 RYERSON STREET ~~ LINOTYPE BROOKLYN 5, N. Y. 


Linotype Spartan Family and Memphis Medium Cond 
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Lpailang Seiiliinss sine Tookmical Sevrwicil tn the Tuinting and Mllied Industries 


So You Want to Hire a Salesman? 


@ STATED in its simplest terms our 
problem is this: How can the small 
plant that wants to expand get and 
keep a salesman who will sell enough 
printing to enable him to earn a 
satisfactory income? 

Careful analysis shows that before 
a plant can get such a salesman it 
must study, tackle, and lick three 
major problems. 

In the first place, 
is the plant ready for 
a salesman? Associa- 
tion research figures 
show that generally 
a plant is not large 
enough to warrant 
the hiring of a sales- 
man unless it has a 
capacity of $100,000 
worth of printing a 
year. This figure is ee 
approximate, vary- 
ing with the person- iogae 
alities of the owners, 
but in most cases it 
represents the mini- 
mum. In most small 3 : 
plants there are two 
Owners on substan- 
tially even terms. In 
this situation there 
are three different combinations 
which are relatively common. They 
are the following: 

Both the partners are inside men. 
Here a $50,000 yearly capacity would 
warrant the hiring of a salesman 
and it would probably take two of 
them to bring the sales up to the 
$100,000 mark. 

The partnership is composed of 
one inside and one outside man (the 
usual line-up). Here the $100,000 
leaves room for a salesman to come 
in and build up business. However, 
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there will be no room for a second 
salesman until the owner and the 
first man have built the plant up to 
a larger capacity. 

Both the partners are outside men 
who have hired a superintendent to 
handle the inside work. Here, ob- 
viously, $100,000 capacity is too low 
to allow a salesman to earn a living. 


Careful analysis shows that 
are three major problems to be 
in conjunction with the hiring 
printing salesman: 
Is the plant ready for a salesman? 
How does the plant go about secur- 
ing a salesman? 
How shall the plant treat the 
salesman after hiring him? 


In addition to the $100,000 capac- 
ity one financial requirement is im- 
portant. The plant must be able to 
invest in a salesman. This means it 
must have enough money to train 
him to the point where he becomes 
self supporting. It means that the 
owners must be able to spend the 
necessary time to train him and get 
him started right upon the road to 
successful selling. 

Association figures indicate that 
in large cities the amount necessary 
may run somewhere around $2,000 


spread over three years of training. 
The following example is suggested 
as typical: 

A plant hires a salesman and gives 
him a drawing account of $30 per 
week for the first year. Fifty-two 
weeks at $30 per week equals $1,560. 
The salesman sells $5,000 worth of 
printing on which his 10 per cent 
commission amounts 
to $500. Subtracting 
the $500 from $1,560 
leaves $1,060 which 
the plant invests in 
the salesman during 
his first year. 

In the second year 
his drawing account 
is increased to $40 a 
week, totaling $2,080 
for the year. Ten per 
cent commission on 
sales amounting to 
$12,500 is $1,250. Thus 
the plant’s invest- 
ment in the salesman 
for his second year 
will amount to $2,080 
less $1,250 or $830. 

And the third year, 
with a drawing ac- 
count of $50 per week 
totaling $2,600, and 10 per cent com- 
mission on $25,000 in sales adding 
up to $2,500, the net plant invest- 
ment in the salesman is $100. 

From here on the salesman can 
reasonably be expected to carry 
himself. The plant has therefore in- 
vested $1,990 plus some taxes as well 
as training time on the part of the 
owners. In return it has secured the 
services of an established salesman. 

Secondly, how does the plant go 
about securing a salesman? This is 
always a tough nut to crack. On an 


there 
solved 
ors 
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expanding market such as the pres- 
ent one, experienced salesmen who 
are footloose are about as scarce as 
matches in a T.N.T. factory. Once in 
a while one becomes peeved at his 
present bosses. Occasionally a plant 
folds up, leaving a salesman with an 
established clientele looking for an- 
other connection. But as a general 
proposition the only sure method of 
securing a satisfactory salesman is 
to hire a promising young man and 
train him in the plant. 

Having decided to train the sales- 
man from the ground up the ordi- 
nary routine of hiring help can be 
gone through. Help-wanted ads, em- 
ployment agencies, or both can be 
used. Whatever way prospects are 
secured, however, it is probable that 
the bosses will need to do some sell- 
ing to interest a likely candidate. 


Selling the Salesman 


The $30 per week suggested above 
may not look attractive. It won’t in- 
terest many veterans of the “Fifty- 
two Twenty Club.” It won’t appeal 
to veterans who have been offered 
as much as $45 per week starting 
salary in other sales work. Further- 
more, it won’t be attractive if other 
businesses in the same locality make 
a practice of starting their new 
salesmen at higher salaries. The 
bosses must sell the prospective 
salesman thoroughly on his future 
in the industry before he will cast 
his lot with them. 

It is even more necessary that the 
future salesman be thoroughly sold 
on the firm that hires him. The firm 
plans to spend its money and time 
training him. It will be wasted un- 
less the young man is satisfied to 
make his permanent business home 
with the company that trains him. 

Furthermore, the character of the 
firm doing the hiring counts heav- 
ily. The salesman is likely to stick 
with those he can trust. He will 
leave an untrustworthy firm if he 
finds himself getting what he con- 
siders raw deals. 

Finally, let there be no misunder- 
standings when the salesman is 
hired. It will be well to put any 
agreements in writing with a copy 
kept by each. This will remove the 
cause of arguments and hard feel- 
ings in the future. 

And finally, how shall the plant 
treat the salesman after it has hired 
him? Upon this depends the whole 
success of the venture. Some of the 
most important points for owners 
to keep in mind are: 

Selling printing is far different 
from selling Fuller brushes or maga- 
zines. Brushes will sell in direct pro- 
portion to the number of calls made. 
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Printing or any other intangible 
service sells in proportion to the 
number of quality calls. The printer 
who sends out an inexperienced 
salesman with nothing more than 
instructions to make a certain num- 
ber of calls a day on new prospects 
is almost certain to be disappointed 
with the results. 

There is one sure way to get the 
new salesman into the habit of 
making profitable calls. That is to 
start him out with a few accounts 
that are already purchasing small 
amounts and let him cut his eye- 
teeth by servicing them. Every boss 
who has been selling long enough to 
be ready to hire a salesman has a 
lot of accounts. Among these are 
some which are too small to warrant 
his servicing them properly. While 
they are too small to pay the boss to 
follow up they are too good to lose. 

If these accounts are turned over 
to the new salesman the business 
will be kept in the plant, and the 
salesman will be making profitable 
calls. Moreover, the boss will have 
more time to devote to the bigger 
and more profitable accounts. If the 
boss continues to use his experience 
and know-how he can get more and 
more profitable accounts. Mean- 
while he can turn over still more of 
his less profitable work to the sales- 
man. By this method of augmenting 
the accounts the salesman gets, the 
boss helps him get up to his draw- 
ing account on schedule. And in the 
process the boss increases his own 
earnings. 


Nagging is for Wives 

A peculiar psychological quirk in 
our makeup leads us to praise inani- 
mate objects rather than human 
beings. We show a visitor a fine new 
press and tell him what wonderful 
work it does, but we don’t mention 
the pressman who handles it so well. 
Nor do we compliment the salesman 
who brought in the fine work it does. 

Yet you can’t talk a press into 
turning out good work. A fine press 
must be given good plates, paper, 
ink, and makeready or else. On the 
other hand, any human being is re- 
sponsive to merited praise. All ex- 
perts in employe relations stress the 
importance of a word of apprecia- 
tion for a job well done. The sales- 
man particularly needs occasional 
encouragement. No other employe 
must take the pounding of customer 
criticism that the salesman does. 
Every time the shop gums up a job 
the salesman catches particular 
heck from the customer. If it hap- 
pens more than once the customer 
intimates that he may take his busi- 
ness elsewhere. 
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who will make a living for him. 


self and a profit for you... 





1. Make sure your plant 
can support a salesman, 


2. Hire a good prospect. 
3. Be ready to invest at 





least $2,000 in train- 


ing hin. 


count for at least 


4. Give him a drawing ac- 
three years with an in- 


crease each year. 


5. Then wipe the slate 
clean and charge the 


overdraft to training 


expenses. 


6. Train him carefully, 


give him small accounts 
you no longer have time 
to cover, and use your 


experience and "know 


how" to help him open 


others. 


7. Treat him as fairly as ‘ 


you want to be treated 


yourself. 


8. Cooperate with him. 


9. Stick with him and help 
him conquer his early 


difficulties. 


10.And, for your pocket 
book's sake, give him 
an occasional pat on 
the back and word of 


praise. 


Because the new salesman has not 
acquired the poise and personality 
of the old hand at the game he is 
subjected to a lot of petty kicking 
around that the old-timer avoids. 
Receptionists treat him as “just an- 
other salesman” and try to keep him 
from “taking up the buyer’s time.” 
Unscrupulous P.A.s try to beat him 
down by telling him how much bet- 
ter work his competitors do at lower 
prices. Others trap him into making 
impossible delivery promises and 
then come down on him like the 
Wrath of Jehovah when delivery is 
late. Still others are simply mean in 
the hope that they will have one less 
greenhorn calling on them. 

To an experienced hand like the 
boss this is all old stuff. He has too 
much savvy to let the P.A. get away 
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with moth-eaten tricks. Buyers will 
recognize him as an experienced 
salesman and they treat him as a 
fellow business man (reserving the 
right to kick like a steer when any- 
thing goes wrong). But too often the 
boss forgets what he went through 
when he started selling. Instead of 
sympathizing when a new salesman 
comes back empty-handed and dis- 
couraged, the boss lands on him like 
a back-seat driver. Then he is very 
Surprised when the salesman loses 
heart and has even less luck the 
next day. And if he keeps on nag- 
ging the boss loses a man who might 
have been a fine salesman. 

To maintain satisfactory relations 
with the salesman all work coming 
into the shop should be put on a 
par. It should be remembered that 


in all customer relations the sales- 
man is the house. His orders should 
take their turn with the boss’s with 
no favors shown to either. And he 
should receive the same service in 
other matters. 

Here is a point at which trouble 
may develop. If, for example, the 
plant has three owners and is doing 
an annual business amounting to 
less than $250,000, friction may ap- 
pear unless the owners control more 
than 50 per cent of the volume. If 
the salesmen contro] the larger per- 
centage they will be making more 
than the owners, a condition which 
leads to jealousy and a tendency 
toward sharp practice. 


The Boss Comes First! 


Something like this often hap- 
pens: A salesman opens up an ac- 
count. After he has handled several 
small jobs to the customer’s satis- 
faction he suddenly gets a big order 
—one big enough to overcrowd the 
capacity of the plant. To get it out 
on time the shop will be forced to 
delay work belonging to some of the 
bosses’ accounts. If the salesman’s 
order is held up he may easily lose 
the account and all the work he has 
put on it. If it is put through, the 
bosses’ accounts howl. What to do? 

If the shop is one of those under 
the quarter million mark where the 
salesmen control more than half the 
volume the bosses may feel disin- 
clined to give any salesman prefer- 
ential treatment. Their argument is 
that the salesmen are getting more 
than the bosses now, why should 
they give up more of their income? 

But if it is a shop where just one 
salesman is trying to get started the 
situation is really tough. If the 
bosses decide against the salesman 
they may lose their whole invest- 
ment in him. If he sees his efforts 
thrown overboard simply because 
his order collides with a house ac- 
count he is likely to start wondering 
how he will ever build up a good 
business. And the more he wonders 
the sooner he is likely to decide 
there is no future for him there. 

Any printing business wanting to 
hire a salesman must decide in ad- 
vance whether or not it will protect 
the salesman’s interests. If it is not 
ready to see that the salesman gets 
every penny he earns, the firm will 
be ahead of the game if it drops the 
idea altogether. 

When a printing plant buys a new 
press it makes sure that it pays for 
itself in production. If the press will 
work better on a type of work the 
shop has never handled before, the 
shop tries to get work of that type. 
If it needs a better man to run it, 


that man is hired. If it breaks down, 
the mechanic is called to fix it. In 
short, a shop does everything pos- 
sible to protect its investment. 

Protecting an investment made 
in a salesman offers much the same 
problem. The company has invested 
money in a salesman’s training. The 
way to get it back with interest is to 
stick with the salesman, find out 
why he does not produce more, and 
then set him right. Telling a sales- 
man that you would love to pay him 
$10,000 a year for the business he 
brings in is a commonplace bit of 
pep talk. It doesn’t mean a thing. It 
is a pet cliché of a boss who doesn’t 
grasp the salesman’s problems. 

Any one of a lot of things may be 
wrong. The salesman may be in des- 
perate need of a little encourage- 
ment. He may need a little coaching 
in the matter of getting along with 
shop men. The bosses’ training may 
have been completely inadequate. 
(Many people possess no teaching 
ability.) He may be calling on pros- 
pects who need a lower grade of 
work, a condition which will give 
him price trouble. He may be shoot- 
ing too high, in which case he can’t 
sell at any price. 

He may be calling on a list of for- 
mer customers who took away their 
business because of some grievance, 
real or fancied. And (we whisper 
this) it may be the shop itself isn’t 
as good as the owners think it is. 
It may not believe in advertising. It 
may be one of which no one has 
heard. In fact it could even be so 
hard to sell for that the boss him- 
self could do better elsewhere. 


Fair Shop Holds Men 


There are any number of reasons 
for a salesman to be having trouble 
but a good many of them can be 
ironed out with a little study. Don’t 
give up on your investment in a 
salesman until you have tried every- 
thing to make him succeed. 

Many printers object to investing 
money in the training of a salesman 
because they are afraid he will take 
their training and then desert to 
another shop. But if a printer has a 
real opportunity for a salesman, that 
salesman can make more money by 
staying with him than he can mov- 
ing around. A salesman cannot sim- 
ply pick up his accounts and take 
them elsewhere. Customers get to 
like the shop and its men. The shop 
holds the type for reprints. Another 
plant will have a different scale of 
prices and a different grade of work. 

If the shop offers a real opportu- 
nity in the first place and treats the 
salesman as he should be treated he 
is not likely to quit. 
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C.E. Baker 


explains a good sideline 


@ To many printers common bind- 
ery operations remain a deep, mys- 
terious secret. If requested by a cus- 
tomer to do an easy binding job, or 
to repair a number of books, usually 
the printer’s answer is: “Sorry, 
bookbinding is out of my line; you 
will have to send your work to a 
bookbinder.” 

The first part of such an answer 
may be true, but in many communi- 
ties this extra work is right up the 
printer’s ailey, so to speak. There is 
no need for customers to send sim- 
ple bindery work out of town. Book- 
binding and printing have much in 
common, and the printer is admir- 
ably suited to pinch-hit in this ca- 
pacity in towns located far from a 
bookbindery. 

As to the mechanics of hand bind- 
ing, there is nothing which the or- 
dinary printer, or apprentice boy for 
that matter, cannot quickly master. 
There are many good books about 
bindery work, describing each oper- 
ation step by step in a language eas- 
ily understood. 

No expensive equipment is re- 
quired for ordinary book repairing. 
The most important items are: a 
home-made wooden clamp, to hold 
the book while being drilled and 
sewed; a '-inch hand drill; and a 
needle and thin, strong thread. A 
clamp suitable for the purpose is 
pictured in Figure 1. Aside from 
these items, all that is needed is 
double-stitched binder, of varying 
widths, which can be procured from 
any library supply house. 

For rebinding larger books, some 
book cloth and binders board is 
needed. A hand sewing frame and 
several brass edged boards can be 
constructed from odds and ends 
about the shop. A book on hand- 
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binding will illustrate the methods 
in sawing, sewing, and casemaking. 
Several back-shaping boards can be 
made by attaching pieces of 4- or 
6-point brass rule along one edge of 
the boards with small screws, letting 
the rule project about 4% inch over 
the flat surface of one side. The 
hand clamp on a paper cutter can 
be utilized as a standing press until 
the glue sets on the inside of the 
covers. 

The amount of rebinding in any 
community is limited, but the own- 
ers of rare books would pay well to 
have them repaired or rebound. En- 
gineers, lawyers, and doctors usually 


























. 


Fig. 3. Showing double stitched binder 


have many technical journals and 
magazines which they would like to 
have bound in permanent covers. 

No attempt is made here to give 
a complete course in bookbinding, 
but a few hints on modern methods 
of repairing damaged books are 
given. 

First the book is removed from its 
cover and a double waste sheet of 
strong paper is placed on the front 
and back. The book is positioned in 
the clamp so that the line of pre- 
drilled holes in the clamp comes 
about %4-inch in from the back 
edge of the book. The thumb screws 
are tightened securely. Drill the 
book through com- 
pletely, using the 
holes in the clamp as 
guides. (See Figure 1.) 
Next loosen the clamp 
and position the book 
in the clamp so that 
the drilled edge pro- 
jects about '%-inch 
from the edge, then 
sew and tie up the 
threads. (See Figure 
2.) After the book is 
taken from the clamp 
it will be stronger 
sewn than originally. 

The next operation 
consists of fastening 
a piece of double- 
stitched binder to the 
back of the book. (See 
Figure 3.) Then hang 
it back in the cover 
and use paste or flex- 
ible glue to fasten the 
outside waste sheets 
to the inside cover 
boards. This operation 
takes but a moment, 
because the double- 
stitched binder con- 
tains adhesive on both 
sides which merely 
requires moistening 
with water. Place a 
weight upon the book 
so that waste sheets 
can dry without any 
wrinkling. 

If the edges of the 
pages are frayed and 
ragged, take a slight 
trim from side, top, 
and bottom before 
hanging the book in 
the cover. 

In case the cover of 
any book is too badly 
damaged to be used 
again, a new one can 
be made by using the 
old cover as a pattern. 
Keep a small supply 
of book cloth on hand 
for this purpose. 
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SHIPPING DEPARTMENT IS 
THE TRAFFIC CENTER OF 


@ THE SHIPPING DEPARTMENT in 
many printing plants is not a source 
of pride. Generally it is not pointed 
out by the printer showing his plant 
to a customer but rather receives a 
simple wave of the hand in its gen- 
eral direction while the visitor is 
still in a far corner of the bindery 
and cannot see the dirt and disorder 
which clutter up the too often sadly 
neglected shipping department. 

And yet this department is actu- 
ally the traffic center of the plant; 
the gateway through which enter 
the paper stock and raw materials 
going into the production of print- 
ing and through which leave the 
finished printed products. Money is 
freely expended in most plants to 
straighten or widen aisles, et cetera, 
but these improvements seem to 
stop as they reach the back door 
area ... the place where the need 
for efficient handling of material is 
greatest. 

Here is to be found the confusion 
between loads of printed matter on 
the way to the customer and loads 
of incoming materials, with all the 
movement crowded into a limited 
space because valuable floor space is 
taken up by the storage of equip- 
ment discarded, seldom needed, or 
placed there by departments which 
themselves have no storage room. 
This bottleneck at the “back door” 
... the point of greatest traffic... 
seems to survive all plant changes, 
with the available working space 
becoming less and less with each 
change. 

By “back door” is meant the floor 
area between the wrapping table 
and the edge of the platform where 
the materials pass to and from the 
shipping truck. The back door area 
is actually the shipping department 
of the plant, but in too many plants 
the space that should be used for 
expediting the movement of ma- 
terials in and out of the plant be- 
comes a short aisle between the 
wrapping table and the back door 
that is usually filled with loads. 

The problems of the back door 
vicinity are, of course, determined 


largely by the volume of materials 
handled, whether the printer is a 
tenant in a building or has his own 
building, and by the arrangement of 
building services in and around the 
back door area. The tenant printer 
has the handicap of an elevator 
with all the delays that are a part of 
elevator service in a busy building. 
There is the division of shipping su- 
pervision between the trucking plat- 
form and the shipping department 
on the plant floor, and the time lost 
by the company truck waiting for 
an opportunity to back up to the 
shipping platform. All these factors 
retard the movement of materials 
and make it more difficult to discard 
waste materials, encouraging their 
accumulation awaiting some oppor- 
tune time. 

The shipping department located 
on the first floor can move materials 
more easily, has better control over 
operations, saves trucking time, and 
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avoids all the troubles of elevator 
service. It has, however, the problem 
of cold winter drafts cooling off the 
bindery and pressroom while ma- 
terials are moved in and out of the 
trucking area. Also there is need to 
keep a check on who enters or leaves 
the plant and a closer supervision of 
packages to prevent loss. 

The shipping departments of most 
printing plants are entirely too 
cramped to function efficiently. The 
lack of floor space may be traced to 
several factors. Perhaps the original 
plant layout did provide an ample 
space for shipping, but at the time 
the space was probably referred to 
as space for future expansion. When 
plant expansion occurred, the ship- 
ping department lost its floor space. 
Then there is the slow but steady 
movement of discarded equipment 
such as tables, shelves, and cabinets 
that pile up at the back door and 
are stored in odd corners. 
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This brings up the matter of deaa 
storage space. Printing plants have 
a considerable amount of equipment 
and materials that are a necessary 
part of printing operations only at 
certain times of the year, and it is 
proper that these items be removed 
from the operating floor when their 
immediate need has expired. But it 
is equally true that there should be 
definite storage space provided for 
this dead storage, and that should 
not be the shipping department. 

The shipping department in most 
plants requires storage space of its 
own for wrapping paper, corrugated 
board, reels of steel tape, and many 
other supplies. Most of this material 
is bulky. This should be considered 
as current storage, in contrast with 
the dead storage of materials and 
equipment used infrequently. There 
will be little order in the shipping 
department unless there is sufficient 
floor area allotted to the two types 
of storage, with an additional floor 
space for the functions of receiving 
and shipping of plant materials. 

What can the printer do to im- 
prove his shipping department? The 
tenant printer is probably limited to 
cleaning up the rear of his plant 
around the elevator, and eliminat- 
ing discarded materials. Some paint 
and new lighting would be helpful. 
Finally, study the storage needs of 
the plant and return to departments 
the items they have moved out of 
their departments into the shipping 
space to be “out of the way.” 


There should be a glass-enclosed 
desk for the shipping clerk so that 
he may observe all movement of the 
materials and have a warm place in 
winter in which to make out forms 
in safety and comfort. 

All new plants install a platform 
scale for weighing type metal and 
waste paper. 

Provision should also be made for 
storage of shipping department sup- 
plies. Space should be allotted to the 
storage of six to eight metal drums 
for waste metal. Attention should be 
given to the location of the gasoline 
pump and the oil supply in a fire- 
proof room. 

Room should be allowed for six or 
eight bales of waste paper, or for 
the crates if the paper is not baled. 
There should be space for eight 
skids of paper, temporary storage 


between truck and paper stockroom 
or pressroom. There should be a 
place for the lift truck. 

Maintaining an efficient shipping 
department will take continual ef- 
fort on the part of employes and 
management, even after there has 
been a rearrangement and sufficient 
space has been provided for the de- 
partment. There are problems to be 
worked out in this department just 
as there are in others. One that is 
always present is the inevitable 
movement of discarded equipment 
and all waste materials toward the 
back door. Frequent house cleanings 
in the shipping department will 
eliminate the accumulation of dead 
materials and trash. Keep things 
moving in your shipping depart- 
ment ... the busiest traffic center 
in your plant. 


FACTS ABOUT BLOTTERS DISCLOSED BY SURVEY 


@ Blotters, blotters—everywhere! But 
how many people read the messages 
they carry? 

A firm which has become noted for 
its chastely attractive blotters—Frye 
Printing Company, Springfield, Illinois 
—decided to find out how much copy 
was read on a blotter and whether type 
alone could be depended upon for eye 
appeal. 

The test blotter is reproduced here. 
It carries 260 words of copy, no head- 


Knowing what is going on in the advertising world has much 


Those who save and use all blotters 
received amounted to 63 per cent. Some 
—19 per cent—use all blotters a few 
times. Others—18 per cent—neither 
save nor use all blotters they acquire. 

The effectiveness of this medium of 
advertising was highly regarded by 76 
per cent. Twelve per cent believed it to 
be a “fair” method; 12 per cent had no 
opinion on this angle. 

When questioned on whether they 
preferred slick-top or fuzzy blotters, 40 
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to do with the success of a printing business. Hundreds of printed 
messages pass before the eyes of every printer each month...some 


of these are exceedingly good, more mediocre and the large percentage 


fall below par. + Few printers attempt to evaluate their advertising value. 


The above paragraph does not hold true with the Frye Printing Company. Here, 

the staff (meaning entire p 1) analyzes the possibilities of all printed matter 
coming to us. We go beyond the point of reviewing direct mail pieces...metropolitan 
newspapers are procured and “screened” for design and copy ideas. Our efforts do not stop 


Possibilities in New Building 


For the printer planning a new 
building or remodeling his present 





quarters there are a number of pos- 
Sibilities with merit. One is a vesti- 
bule for keeping the cold winds of 
winter from coming into the plant 
when a truck is being loaded or un- 
loaded. There should be space for 
three motor trucks, and with trucks 
96 inches wide and requiring a 24- 
inch clearance, the shipping plat- 
form should be about 32 feet long. 

The trend in industrial building 
design is to have the truck com- 
pletely under roof even to the point 
of having motor-operated doors so 
that they may be lowered to keep 
out the cold as well as to serve as 
a garage for the company truck. 
There is also a tendency to extend 
the vestibule up to the line of the 
shipping platform so that the end 
of the truck fits closely and leaves 
less opening for drafts. 

Practically all new plants provide 
for a unit heater to force a stream 
of heated air at the vestibule doors 
so that cold air which does enter 
will be tempered. 
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with this...new books pertaining to the graphic arts are added annually...today, the Frye 
Printing Company has a library that is probably not equalled by another Central Illinois plant. 


This information is not intended as boastful, any printer can buy newspapers and fill his shelves with 

books...to analyze advertising requires study, comparison, some research work, and the ability to adapt 

smart new trends. These things are “musts” at Frye’s. As creative printers we try to keep our customers’ adver- 

tising ahead of all competition, not the kind that is “just-as-good-as-so-and-so’s.” This may be the reason we receive 

letters from leading printers and advertising agencies asking for samples of our work; and it might be the reason our 
creations are reproduced in leading trade publications of the country year after year. » Our telephone number is 2-5131. 


FRYE PRINTING COMPANY ¢ Typographic Stylists * SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


line or illustration. To arrest attention 
only the three type foundry modern 
arrows and a 12-point rule in a second 
color are used. Pattern for the text 
matter is modern but simple. 

Three days after mailing this blotter 
a post card questionnaire regarding it 
was sent out. The poll, from which 62 
per cent of the cards were returned, 
disclosed some interesting facts about 
blotters. 

This particular blotter was read by 
60 per cent of those who received it; 
14 per cent gave it more than a cursory 
glance, while 26 per cent admitted to 
not having read it at all. 

A higher percentage (63) said they 
read Frye blotters regularly; 25 per cent 
read them occasionally, and the re- 
maining 12 per cent confessed to not 
reading blotters. 


per cent preferred the enamel tops; 32 
per cent wanted both sides of their 
blotters to blot, while 28 per cent pro- 
fessed indifference as to type of stock. 

Some sidelights were unveiled by this 
poll. Most people keep the clean side up 
on a blotter, which to the advertiser 
means that the side printed with his 
message is on display. Many of the 
comparatively large number who like 
blotters absorbent on both sides gave as 
their reason a dislike of the “feel” of 
the enamel. 

An advertising man reported that 
blotters had brought in business direct. 
Most who returned the questionnaire 
believed that they rank high in keep- 
ing firm names before buyers. Those 
engaged in advertising had a tendency 
to insist that blotter copy be “snappy” 
and up-to-date, with design in keeping. 
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‘Did you grow soft during the war years? 


Did you lay promotion away in moth balls? 


Have. you plans under way for the future? 








LAID AWAY FOR ‘ 


"THE DURATION) — 





TIME TO TAKE INVENTORY 


OF YOUR Slkviwon” 


@ THE Time has come for printers 
to take inventory of their selling 
set-up and “sellevision.” Have you 
grown soft during the war years? 
Have you laid sales promotion away 
in moth balls? Did you discontinue 
advertising? Have you any sales pro- 
motion plans under way to cover 
the postwar years? Have you made 
a survey of selling potentialities in 
your territory? 

If these questions draw blanks, get 
your house in order now. Passive ac- 
ceptance of whatever business falls 
into your lap from now on may in- 
crease your blood pressure, but not 
your postwar profits. Aggressive pro- 
motion of all opportunities will be 
the answer to your prayer for sub- 
stantial earnings. All types of goods 
will be marketed, their producers will 
need printing service. This means 
brisk business for this industry for 
those equipped with the know-how 
and want-to. 

In prewar days, some printers used 
direct mail effectively. Now is the 
time to revive it. An introductory 
letter to old customers and to likely 
new prospects in your territory will 
establish contact. Even though you 
cannot get as much material as in 
prewar days, or if labor is scarce for 
the time being, the right type of di- 
rect mail circularization should put 
prospects in the right frame of mind 
toward your organization. When the 
shortages are but a memory, and it 
shouldn’t be long now, these pros- 
pects will give you first preference. 

For a number of years, very few 
business men have tried to sell their 
customers anything. Too often the 
customer has been told, “We're all 
out of it and can’t get any more. 
You know there’s a war on.” A bid 
for business now, even though con- 
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summation may be projected into 
the postwar period for a spell, will 
be taken as a friendly gesture that 
should bear profitable results when 
the war-created shortages and re- 
strictions are no more. 

A revival of newspaper advertis- 
ing now, even in a limited way, along 
the same lines as the direct mail 
matter just mentioned, an introduc- 
tory message telling prospects that 
your organization is equipped to pro- 
vide topflight printing service on 
their postwar operations, will sow 
the seeds for profitable business in 
the near future. : 

Such contacts made now will put 
prospects in the right frame of mind 
toward your establishment. A new 
day is born. The seller again seeks 
the buyer. To consumers, this is a 
welcome relief. Many gruff words 
have been spoken by sellers or their 
employes during the war. It has been 
a matter of considerable comment 
that ordinary courtesy, so essential 
to good will in normal times, has 
been short-circuited in war years. 

Sometimes business management 
is not to blame, because plentiful 
jobs have made the workers indif- 
ferent. Nevertheless, customers have 
long memories. From our field work, 
we believe that many sellers of goods 
or service have lost trade during the 
war, trade that they may not get 
back after the war, just because the 
“Voice with a Smile” was replaced 
by a poison puss and a take-it-or- 
leave-it attitude. 

Your organization may not be in 
this category and we realize that 
printers have had their own head- 
aches. Nevertheless, any attempt to 
sell something today with some sem- 


blance of prewar selling urge will be 
received favorably by consumers re- 
stricted for so long in their attempt 
to buy what they want when they 
want it and getting harsh words in 
the bargain. Printers should revive 
some of their prewar selling stand- 
ards, one of which is courtesy. Dur- 
ing the war, it has been by-passed 
too often and it is an important fac- 
tor in successful selling. 

Many printers have been lulled 
into complacency by the contention 
that the postwar period will beget a 
wave of buying that will engulf 
them. Big savings in war bonds and 
bank accounts are reported daily, 
but it should not be forgotten that 
this country had a tremendous ca- 
pacity for output prewar, and the 
war has expanded it to maximum. 

Even if a tremendous demand has 
come with the postwar period, our 
productive capacity should be able 
to take it in stride, which means 
that before long there will be ample 
to go around and competition will 
return as a fixed factor in business. 

As to the postwar demand, we 
might point out that some of the 
business held up because of war 
stoppages may not materialize dur- 
ing the postwar period. The man 
who traded in his car yearly during 
prewar years won’t go out to buy 
four new cars when they are avail- 
able again. If you bought four pairs 
of shoes yearly before 1942 and have 
been allowed to buy only two pairs 
yearly under rationing, you are not 
likely to buy eight pairs now just 
because rationing has ended to 
make up for those you could not 
buy. in war years. 

So the business not done in the 
war years won’t all be postwar gravy 
and this fact will indirectly affect 
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the members of this industry even 
though it may not directly apply. 
In so far as printing itself is con- 
cerned, the printers are favorably 
situated. Many concerns have set 
aside postwar reserves for adver- 
tising, crediting this account with 
their normal outlay for advertis- 
ing, and they have earmarked the 
total for postwar disbursement, so 
the printing industry may experi- 
ence the cumulative effect of these 
deferred advertising commitments. 
But it isn’t likely to work out just 
that way in other fields. Cut-backs, 
lower wages, and high taxation are 
other depressives that require con- 
sideration and make it highly de- 
sirable to sharpen your selling wits 
and not to depend upon an all-out 
buyer’s market in postwar days 
Unquestionably, however, postwar 
business will be good, but the best 
results will come to those printers 
who do a good selling job and do not 
try to coast along on the wave of 
buying begotten of wartime restric- 
tions, because there are enough pro- 
gressives in this field, high-pressure 
boys going after postwar sales with 
ye oldtime selling spirit, who will set 
the pace for all printers. They must 
mark similar time if they expect to 
profit substantially on any postwar 


buying binge. Also remember that 
with heavy cut-backs in war work, 
labor is becoming more plentiful and 
more personnel will come into the 
lucrative printing field, some of 
them as workmen, others as plant 
owners. Salesmen will be more plen- 
tiful too, so your selling program 
should be set up now. 

Since 1942, many billions of dollars’ 
worth of goods have been sold direct 
to the Army and Navy by company 
executives, whereas, before the war, 
civilian goods had been sold to the 
public through dealers and sales- 
men. Since the last quarter of 1941, 
according to one estimate, the num- 
ber of salesmen has decreased from 
two million to about one million. 
These men who went into service 
or war work will need a great deal 
of coaching to get back into their 
Selling stride. Untrained salesmen 
entering the printing field will also 
need training. 

Many managements are now in- 
stituting selling courses so that their 
salesmen will be properly trained 
before civilian production has been 
resumed on a full-capacity basis. It 
is estimated that the number of jobs 
available to salesmen after recon- 
version will be more than one mil- 
lion in addition to those who have 


maintained their selling status dur- 
ing the war. In a recent survey, the 
manufacturers anticipated increases 
from 10 to 100 per cent in sales per- 
sonnel. Printers had better get on 
the bandwagon now because selling 
is coming back into its own. 

New plant owners entering this 
field, sponsored by the G. I. Bill of 
Rights or their own do-re-mi, mean 
more competition for all printers 
and this is still another reason why 
those in the business now should put 
their salesmanship through a proc- 
ess of reconditioning. 

Salesmanship is the atomic en- 
ergy that can wipe out unemploy- 
ment in postwar days so tune up the 
engine. now and take out of it the 
knocks that have developed through 
mis-use or dis-use during the war. 
Don’t figure on catching the gravy 
train to big profits in the postwar 
years even though the future looks 
bright. Sunshine begets shadows but 
you can keep on the sunny side 
through continual application of the 
fundamentals of effective salesman- 
ship backed by competent business 
management. 

The postwar period is here. You’re 
on your own again. Your success will 
be exactly in proportion to your 
“sellevision.” 


* * * * * * * 


LIBRARY OF 
Promotion 


Classtcs 


Davis, Delaney, Incorporated, 
New York City printers, have just 
established a ‘‘Library of Promotion 
Classics.”” This service makes avail- 
able to executives an opportunity 
to examine outstanding printed pro- 
motion pieces, the high cost of which 
prohibits their general distribution. 
According to the firm’s president, 
some of the most significant items 
being printed today are among the 
promotion material developed by 
the country’s leading businesses. 


These documents record tremendous 
undertakings, reveal the initiative 
and foresight of American enter- 
prise, and tell of the resourceful 
blending of men and material to 
meet the demands of a great nation. 
At the left are pictured four of the 
pieces: the Shell Oil Corporation’s 
“Shell . . . Soldier and Civilian,” 
“Badger Builds” by E. B. Badger 
& Sons, Uxbridge Company’s “The 
Story of Uxbridge,” and Abbott 
Laboratories’ “Men Without Guns.” 
Case histories accompany each pro- 
motion piece. 
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This striking illustration of colorful pheasants against an autumn background 
was used on the cover of a “Sportsman’s Land of Dreams” folder which was 
issued by the South Dakota Game, Fish, and Parks Commission. Reproduc- 


tion in THE INLAND PRINTER was made through the courtesy of that commission 





Dignified, Formal 


-in its place it's an excellent 
Conser vative, SECOND COLOR 
BY GLENN J. CHURCH 


@ Not commonly used, the possibil- 
ities of gray as a second color are 
not fully realized. True, gray is re- 
strained, subdued, and lacking in 
the vitality possessed by some other 
hues. But, like all good second colors, 
it has its place and when fittingly 
employed can add charm, character, 
and “class” to a printed piece. 

You can use lots of gray, safely. 
In fact, a common fault is not over- 
use but failure to use enough of this 
unobtrusive hue. 

In the accompanying demonstra- 
tions, two tinted grays are shown 
in addition to the hue commonly 
known as “gray.” When printing on 
coated stock, or by offset, this gray 
can sometimes be _ satisfactorily 
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simulated by employing a screened 
tint of black. 

The bluish tint achieves an im- 
pressive realism when it is used in 
advertising products such as ice or 
refrigerators, or services such as 
cold storage for perishable foods, 
fur storage, et cetera. 

A rose tint introduces a note of 
warmth into the printed piece, while 
retaining the charm and character 
conveyed by gray. 

The effective use of gray gives 
real significance to the axiom “Paper 
is part of the picture,” as evidenced 
by the examples on this page. The 
hue and the value of gray make it 
contrast well with white, yet over- 
printing in black is quite legible. 
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ABOVE: Gray is admirably suited to 
bold, poster-like pictorial treatment. 
Detail can be large and forceful with- 
out appearing gaudy or overdone. When 
practical, a gray such as this can be 
simulated by a screened tint in black 


LEFT: Gray can be used lavishly to 
achieve striking, yet inoffensive effects. 
Here a bluish tint of gray adds icy-cold 
realism. Gray can hardly be over-used; 
in fact, a common fault is not using 
enough of it 


BELOW: Massive “picture frame” bor- 
ders can be constructed with solid areas 
of gray. Here a rose tint of gray gives 
warmth to the printed piece. Consider 
the possibilities of using these tinted 
grays on fitting occasions 








South Africa Settles Its Industrial 
Difficulties by Conciliatory Methods 


National Industrial Council has proved practicability of 
deciding all wage and other differences by arbitration 


@ THE OTHER morning I was de- 
layed at the corner by an ox-wagon. 
While waiting for the traffic to pass, 
I noticed that standing alongside 
me was the other local Master 
Printer. I suggested he join me in 
morning coffee at the club. 

While we were having it he men- 
tioned that he had heard that I had 
been to the printers’ meetings held 
in Johannesburg last year, and he 
asked whether I had enjoyed them. 
I replied that the conference had 
been most helpful and that in all 
probability much good would result 
therefrom. The next remark that he 
made somewhat startled me: 

“You know, Mr. Frewin, I can 
never make out how all these or- 
ganizations and committees came 
into being and what they are doing. 
They are a complete mystery to me. 
All I know is that occasionally they 
or their officials give me a deuce of 
a lot of trouble!” 

I was struck by this statement. I 
could not help but feel that there 
must be many other Master Print- 
ers in the country areas who had 
the same idea. I tried to explain to 
him along the following lines. 


Set Up by Newspapers 


In the 1880’s many newspaper 
proprietors in the Cape Province 
were being harassed by libel actions 
and other difficulties, with the re- 
sult that they decided to form an 
organization to protect themselves. 
The first meeting was held (so far 
as I can remember) in Grahams- 
town in November, 1882. That was 
the beginning of the Newspaper 
Press Union. For some years now, 
Mr. T. B. Glanville has been its sec- 
retary, and Mr. D. M. Smail is sec- 
retary of the Country Press Section, 
which caters specially to firms in 
the country areas. 

Much later the jobbing master 
printers, some of whom were also 
newspaper proprietors, decided that 
they should come together for the 
purpose of taking a united action 
when necessary. There is a record 
of a meeting of the Associated Mas- 
ter Printers of the Cape being held 


in June, 1904. It was not, however, 
until about the middle of 1917 that 
arrangements were made to form a 
national body of employers in the 
printing industry for the purpose of 
coordinating the efforts of the va- 
rious provincial centers. 

By 1923 they had arranged for 
Mr. M. Hennegin to build up the 
employers’ organization in the same 
manner that Ivan Walker was then 
building up the South African Typo- 
graphical Union representing the 
employes. The Master Printers in 
each large center have their local 
organization. Their codrdinating 
body is the Federation of Master 
Printers of South Africa. 


Union and Employers Meet 


This Federation keeps a watchful 
eye on the activities of its local or- 
ganizations and deals with national 
questions. When necessary it makes 
representations to the government 
concerning matters of interest to 
employers. 

Employes in the printing industry 
had also found it necessary to or- 
ganize to secure an improvement in 
wages and working conditions. They 
formed unions in the principal cen- 
ters. Though these local organiza- 
tions had their “ups and downs” 
they finally came together on a na- 
tional basis and formed the South 
Africa Typographical Union. As with 
the Federation of Master Printers, 
the Typographical Union has its 
local branches under the control of 
the headquarters of the union. 

These three organizations, the 
Newspaper Press Union, the Fed- 
eration of Master Printers, and the 
Typographical Union made steady 
progress and from time to time 
came into contact with one another 
with a view of settling difficulties 
which the members of one organ- 
ization sometimes had with a mem- 
ber of another, or in matters of a 
national character. 

About 1918, representatives of the 
union and the employers in the 
Transvaal met almost every month 
to discuss and settle amicably dif- 
ferences of opinion regarding wage 


rates and working conditions. These 
meetings were very successful and 
proved the practicability of settling 
industrial differences by discussion 
and conciliatory methods. 

A national conference was held in 
November, 1919, between represent- 
atives of the two employers’ organ- 
izations and the union. Delegates 
came from all parts of South Africa. 
This meeting was the beginning of 
the National Industrial Council of 
the printing and newspaper indus- 
try of South Africa. Being made up 
of an equal number of representa- 
tives of management and labor, the 
Council is, in effect, the parliament 
of the printing industry. 

The group eventually formed it- 
self into the National Industrial 
Council of the printing and news- 
paper industry of South Africa. This 
body, which held its first meeting in 
Johannesburg on March 20, 1920, 
negotiated an agreement between 
the employers and employes cover- 
ing wages and working conditions. 


Approved by Government 


The experiment of negotiating 
wages on a national basis proved so 
successful that a few years later the 
government introduced the Indus- 
trial Conciliation Act whereby wage 
agreements such as that which had 
been negotiated by the printing and 
newspaper industry could be sub- 
mitted to the Minister of Labour 
and if approved by him could be 
given force of law. In other words, 
it was government of the industry 
by the industry, subject to a meas- 
ure of Government supervision. 

The National Industrial Council 
met occasionally to negotiate wage 
agreements, which usually covered 
a period of two years. These agree- 
ments gave the employes a degree 
of security previously unknown to 
them, and in the case of the em- 
ployers, enabled them to tender for 
contracts or specific jobs with the 
certain knowledge that the wage 
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rates were not likely to fluctuate 
seriously, nor was there any possi- 
bility of a strike which would pre- 
vent them from complying with the 
requirements of their customers. 
Employers were also enabled to in- 
vest in more modern equipment. 

The period of industrial peace re- 
sulted in the Council being able to 
devote its attention to the major 
problems which faced the industry 
in 1920 and the depression which 
followed some years later. 

The first one was the question of 
unemployment. An unemployment 
fund to which both employers and 
employes were required to contrib- 
ute was created by the Council at 
its first meeting in 1921. At that 
time all payments were made to 
the Council, but it was eventually 
agreed to give each employe a con- 
tribution card upon which stamps 
were to be inserted of a value rep- 
resenting the total amounts pay- 
able by employer and employe to 
tre Council. Later this scheme was 
tended to cover amounts payable 
by employers to the Pension or the 
Provident Fund, and more recently, 
to the Joint War Service Fund. 

Meetings of the Council have fre- 
quently shown the necessity of hav- 
ing sub-committees for handling 
subjects which require special at- 
tention. It is for this reason that 
for some years the Council has had 
a Native Affairs sub-committee 
which is responsible for the admin- 
istration of the terms of the Agree- 
ment in respect to all native and 
mission establishments. This sub- 
committee makes its recommenda- 
tions for guidance of the Council 
itself and its committees. 


Provisions for Emergencies 


As the Council cannot meet fre- 
quently without inconvenience to a 
large number of delegates, it is cus- 
tomary for it. to meet once every 
two years (there is adequate provi- 
sion for any emergency meetings) 
and an executive committee is ap- 
pointed which usually meets twice 
a year. Its membership is drawn 
from the principal towns of the 
Union, together with a member 
from the country areas. 

The executive committee deals 
with major matters arising between 
meetings of the Council. There are, 
however, a number of urgent items 
of lesser importance which are 
handled by a still smaller commit- 
tee consisting of three delegates 
each of employers organizations 
and the union. 

My colleague understood how 
both employers and employes had 
built up their national and local 
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bodies and had thus formed a uni- 
fying council or parliament for the 
purpose of laying down legislation 
for the industry. He even went so 
far as to admit that for some time 
he had had his own ideas about 
one or two improvements in the 
terms of the Agreement which 
should be attractive to the union 
members. On hearing the details I 
admitted they were worthy of fur- 
ther consideration. He agreed to 
come along to the next meeting of 
the country areas division. 

He wanted to know what ma- 
chinery there was to deal with the 
firms or employes who broke the 
terms of the Agreement. I pointed 
out that when a complaint was 
made to the secretary of the Coun- 
cil regarding a firm in the country 
areas, he and the Council agent for 
the area concerned made investi- 
gations. Their report was submitted 
to the standing committee, which 
decided whether it was a matter 
where the employer or the employe 
concerned should be called upon to 
explain. Subsequently, the explana- 
tion and evidence in support of the 
complaint are investigated and a 
finding given. 


The Dollar of Printing Production Costs : 
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% This authoritative chart on printing pro- 
duction cosis was created from the 1944 
Ratios for Printing Management, compiled 
by Printing Industry of America, Inc. Figures 
represent the records of 387 successful and 
efficiently operated printing plants through- 
out the United States, and cover more than 
$100 million worth of printing production. 
Old-timers and expert printing estimators 











It might be that a transgressor is 
able to satisfy the committee that 
there had been a reasonable expla- 
nation. The more serious irregular- 
ities, particularly those where there 
have been previous complaints, are 
referred to the Public Prosecutor 
for the area concerned and he may 
decide that the matter should be 5 
taken to court. 

In some cases, especially where 
there may have been an inadvert- 
ent contravention, the firms are 
given the opportunity of paying the 
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@ THERE SOON WILL be as many Pocket 
Books as there are hidden taxes. With 
the publication of “Past Imperfect,” by 
Ilka Chase, Pocket Books Incorporated 
will issue its one hundred fifty millionth 
little “pocket” book. 


@ FINDING (by survey) that “Gimme 
the Minneapolis Star-Journal” was a 
confusing mouthful, that newspaper has 
Officially changed its name to the Min- 
neapolis Star. Except the name, all else 
remains the same, according to John 
Thompson, publisher. 


@ THE TREMENDOUS Graphic Arts Cen- 
ter planned for New York City inspired 
the Graphic Arts Association of Balti- 
more to wonder if a similar project— 
on a modest scale—might not be worked 
out in Baltimore. Interested members 
have been asked to submit potential 
requirements. 


@ First AUSTRALIAN to be admitted to 
the British Typographers’ Guild of Lon- 
don, Douglas W. Tate is the fourth man 
outside of England in the world to 
achieve membership. The chief typog- 
rapher of Jackson & O’Sullivan Printers 
Limited, Brisbane, Mr. Tate qualified by 
passing a difficult test covering all divi- 
sions of typography. 


@ ARNOLD CONSTABLE (which is a nice 
place in New York City to buy your wife 
a present) devoted its window displays 
for a week in August to a demonstration 
cf production of the fall issue of its fash- 
ion magazine, “Preview.” Scenes ranged 
from selection of fashions through pho- 
tography, layout and copy preparation, 
to the pressroom at Davis, Delaney, In- 
corporated, where “Preview” is printed. 


@ ONE WOULD say that a scarcity of 
elephant ivory for billiard balls seventy- 
five years ago would have had a neg- 
ligible effect on the printing business. 
But a cash prize of $10.000 was offered 
for a good substitute. A young American 
printer, John Wesley Hyatt, won the 
award by originating the plastics which 
are just now coming into their proper 
place in the printing industry for use in 
platemaking and binding. 


@ THE Chicago Tribune, which has 
been “first” in so many fields, is the first 
(and quite possibly the last) newspaper 
to utilize huge color presses for giving its 
readers, along with their morning coffee, 
a full-color picture of an ashcan over- 
flowing with garbage. 

The distasteful but dramatic picture 
was used in connection with the Trib- 
une’s campaign to rid the city of rats. 
In a letter to the editor, one reader said 
he thought he’d seen everything until 
he saw the big lifelike color portrait of 
garbage. 


@ IF yOu arRE going to shorten and 
reprint a book, it is advisable not to call 
it “complete and unabridged” or “a full 


length novel.” The Federal Trade Com- 
mission disapproves of the subsequent 
deceiving the public. In answer to one 
complaint, a publisher said his books 
carried such statements as “This detec- 
tive novel has been cut to speed the 
story,” printed on the reverse side of 
copyright pages. The Commission holds 
that this does not constitute adequate 
notice to the purchaser due to incon- 
spicuous location and microscopic type 
in which such statements are set. 


@ WHEN A WOMAN—and a little woman, 
too—becomes president of an equipment 
company, that’s news! Here it is: Miss 
Edna L. Travers is now president of 
Bingham Brothers Company, makers of 





EDNA L. TRAVERS 


rollers and adhesives since 1826, with 
the main office in New York City. Miss 
Travers started in with the firm in 1917 
as a combination stenographer and 
switchboard operator. 


@ SPEAKING of “style,” Theodore Roose- 
velt didn’t always “speak softly” even 
though he never let go of his “big stick.” 
When he became enthusiastic about 
spelling reform, in 1906, he sent a list 
of 300 words to the Public Printer, or- 
dering that the simplified spelling be 
used in all government publications: 
“though” was to be “tho,” “pressed” be- 
came “prest,’ and an “l” was to be 
dropped from “dull.” An alarmed House 
of Representatives immediately passed 
a resolution ordering the GPO to “ob- 
serve the standards of orthography pre- 
scribed in accepted dictionaries.” Roose- 
velt surrendered, but many changes he 
demanded have since become accept- 
able, such as bouncing the “ue” off the 
end of “catalog.” 
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ITEMS ABOUT THE TRADE AND THE MEN WHO MAKE IT. BITS OF INFORMATION 
COLLECTED AND SET DOWN HERE FOR YOUR EDIFICATION AND PLEASURE 


@ IT IsN’T MUCH of a jump from the 
corset business to the boxing and print- 
ing business. Half a century ago the 
Warner Brothers Company, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, decided to make boxes for 
housing its foundations for ladies. Other 
people wanted the boxes for other pur- 
poses. Soon the department for making 
boxes to put things into grew almost as 
large as the department which made 
things to put ladies into. , 

The box division has once again 
outgrown its quarters. The folding box 
department is to have a new building 
constructed for it. And the printing de- 
partment is moving into a building 
purchased for it and the set-up box 
department. Bradford G. Warner, sec- 
retary of the company and manager of 
the box and printing divisions, has been 
made a vice-president. 


@ THE UNITED StTaTeEs Supreme Court 
printer has retired and gone fishing. 
For more than fifty-five years Clarence 
E. Bright has deciphered and set up the 
opinions of Chief Justices Fuller, White, 
Taft, Hughes, and Stone. But Oliver 
Wendell Holmes wrote the worst—and 
possibly most interesting hand of all. 

Pearson’s Printing Office has been 
printing Supreme Court decisions for 
almost three-quarters of a century. 
Bright was the original devil _when 
Pearson died, and, even though still un- 
der voting age, he was entrusted with 
the Court’s work. Now he says he’s too 
old to be guarding the secrets of the 
Supreme Court. The shop is dismantled. 

Neither Bright nor Pearson had a 
formal contract with the Court. What 
they charged, the Court paid. The work 
is exacting and the danger of leaks 
great. Probably no other Washington 
printer will want the business. Maybe 
the Supreme Court will set up a print- 
shop in its own marble halls. 


@ THE stamina of the Dutch is pro- 
verbial. And it is displayed to advan- 
tage in a booklet called “Our Farmers’ 
Fight for the Future’—telling in words 
and pictures, without whining, of the 
havoc created in Holland during five 
years of German occupation. ; 

Propaganda that asks for assistance, 
not charity, wanting to buy fertilizers, 
machines, and feeding stuffs, the book- 
let was published by the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Fisheries, and Food Sup- 
ply. Striking and colorful layouts and 
drawings for the brochure were done by 
T. Michels and F. Hazeveld. It was 
printed by offset by L. van Leer and 
Company, of Amsterdam. The copy, of 
which just the right amount is used, is 
in English, or perhaps “American.” 

The IP received the booklet as “an 
example of the standard of present 
Dutch publicity and typography,” and 
that high standard is comparable to the 
Dutch character. 
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@ For NEARLY thirty years C. A. 
Merrill has been superintendent of 
the printing department of the 
United-Rexall Drug Company, Bos- 
ton. He learned printing the hard 
way, back in the days when you had 
to “steal your trade.’ Because he 
has never forgotten his early strug- 
gles, he gives much time to teaching 
newcomers in his plant the funda- 
mentals of printing. He wants them 
to have a better break than he had. 

Starting as a press feeder in an 
Auburn, Maine, printshop when he 
was fifteen, Mr. Merrill wanted to 
set type. The boss told him to learn 
on his own time, so the boy re- 
mained in the shop evenings and 
set up imaginary jobs. The boss 
would point out errors the next day, 


C. A. MERRILL 


Superintendent of Printing Department 
United Rexall Drug Company 


and that night he would make the 
corrections. 

After six months of this he was 
employed as a compositor by an- 


other shop in town, at $1.25 a day. 
The first job he set, however, was so 
full of errors his pay was cut to $1. 
Mr. Merrill was discouraged but de- 
cided to “stick to the stick.” The 
trade papers helped develop his 
taste but realizing the need to know 
more about the principles of good 
typesetting and design, he took the 
ITU correspondence course, then 
conducted by F. J. Trezise, of THE 
INLAND PRINTER Technical School. 

“While I occasionally set a good 
job before I took the course,” he 
said, “it was all guesswork. I learned 
to set by system. The lessons on 
proportion, balance, shape har- 
mony, tone harmony, and color 
were a revelation to a man who was 
setting by instinct.” 


Sold on simplicity—which he spells ‘“‘Caslon,” a type face that came close to being his trademark—C. A. Merrill designed the chaste and dignified pieces 
which are reproduced below. Some of these appeared in THE INLAND PRINTER as long ago as 1912, when he was an ambitious self-taught beginner 
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PICTERE FRAMING AND 
AMATEUR WORK 
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At a time when ornateness was 
too much in evidence, Mr. Merrill 
was an advocate of simplicity. “I 
believe in simple effects,” he said 
then, “because a job is more refined 
and can be produced more econom- 
ically without a complicated mass 
of rule, border, or ornament. I never 
use an Ornament unless it has a di- 
rect bearing on the job.” 

After two years as a compositor in 
Auburn, Mr. Merrill went to work 
for Knowlton & McLeary in Farm- 
ington, Maine. With the exception 
of a few months in a Troy, New 
York, trade journal plant, he spent 
four years there. In 1911 he helped 
start and took charge of a news- 
paper plant in Farmington. 

Paradoxically, his present posi- 
tion came about as the result of a 
decision to get out of the printing 
business. The sales manager of the 
Boston company urged him to get 
inte advertising and sales promo- 
tion. He hadn’t been with them long 
until a manager was needed in the 
printshop. Mr. Merrill built it up to 
a big department which, within a 
recent two-year period, handled 
$1,000,000 worth of printing. 

He supervises the production of 
labels, wrappers, catalogs, advertis- 
ing literature, and die-cut store dis- 
plays in lots of many thousands for 
retail drug stores. Not set on doing 
things the same old way, Mr. Mer- 
rill has saved the company thou- 
sands of dollars through ingenious 
improvements in both design and 
production of the great variety of 
printing it requires. 

Next to looking after United-Rex- 
all Drug’s printing needs, Mr. Mer- 
rill’s major interest is in teaching 
young men to be good printers. More 
than half the men in the plant, in- 
cluding foremen, served their ap- 
prenticeship under him. His teach- 
ing formula is simple. 

“Give me a frame of Caslon, 6 to 
36 point, a few job fonts, an italic, a 
good Gothic letter like Cloister 
Black, and an old hand or job press, 
and I can teach a youngster all he 
needs to know of the fundamentals 
of printing,” he says. “From there 
on, everything to do with printing 
is just an easier or more efficient 
way of doing what he learned in the 
beginning.” 

What does he think of printing as 
a career, after more than forty 
years in it? “If I had my life to live 
over,” he says, “I wouldn’t ask a 
better deal than to be taught the 
trade I worked to learn and have 
found so stimulating. The enjoy- 
ment I have obtained from printing 
is a greater satisfaction to me than 
any financial returns I have had.” 


THINK TWICE BEFORE USING AGENCY 
TO COLLECT DELINQUENT ACCOUNTS 


By Harold J. Ashe 


@ WITH RECONVERSION under way, 
with mass layoffs and unemploy- 
ment, with the wartime pay checks 
sharply reduced, and with millions 
dependent upon the unemployment 
insurance benefits, delinquent ac- 
counts may become a major problem 
of business men. If, as most author- 
ities think, the unemployment gets 
worse before it gets better, business 
men will be sorely tempted to resort 
to collection agencies as a solution 
to the problem of eliminating over- 
due accounts on their books. 

Yet, before the creditor succumbs 
to the wiles of a solicitor beating the 
brush for a collection agency, he 
might well pause and consider all 
the angles inherent in turning over 
accounts for collection. A choice will 
probably be presented to the dealer 
by the agency solicitor: an outright 
purchase of accounts, or collection 
on a commission basis. 

Where the accounts are purchased 
outright, the price that’s offered for 
run-of-the-mill delinquent accounts 
brings the dealer as little as ten 
cents on the dollar. If on a commis- 



































You’re not gambling 


. . when you put another color to work in 
your advertising. Horse power is an essential 
factor in operating machines, but—it takes sales 
power, and plenty of it, to create the demand for 
those machines. It takes sales power to create 
markets for the products made by machines. 
Take it any way you choose, sales power or 
sales horse power. Printed matter, effectively 
illustrated, intensifies sales power—it com- 
mands attention, it provides the best possible 
demonstration in picture form of the product to 
be sold. 

Whether machinery, or machine-made prod- 
ucts, printing provides the only satisfactory 
method by which the sharp, clear-cut definition 
of details so necessary to the proper understand- 
ing of the subject can be secured. 


The York Composition Company 
York, Pennsylvania 











sion basis, the agency may charge 
50 per cent for the bills collected. 
Granted that the collection agency 
by its work may justify such fees 
in some instances, nevertheless the 
business man should ask himself 
whether, from his own self-interest, 
the services of an agency are war- 
ranted, either from the standpoint 
of the discount or the commission 
or more compelling considerations. 


No Control Over Agency 


It should be remembered that 
while the agency is acting for the 
creditor, it is not subject to the 
creditor’s control. The collection 
agency’s one and only interest in 
the matter is to collect the debt by 
fair means or foul; let the bad-will 
created by its actions be visited 
upon the dealer, if it must. In the 
mind of the debtor, let us be clear, 
the action of the agent is going to 
be considered as the action of the 
dealer, and the debtor will make no 
fine distinction between the two. 
Methods that the creditor would 
hesitate to use, the agency will have 
no qualms in utilizing. 

Effective in pursuing deadbeats— 
and they are unexcelled in this field 
of activity—they are no less zealous 
in the harassing of honest debtors 
who, potentially at least, represent 
a part of the clientele that has made 
the printer’s success in business 
possible. Small-town business men, 
especially, should think twice before 
allowing any collection agents from 
nearby cities to come in and roust 
around once-valued customers. Such 
customers may have a wide circle of 
friends who, aware of the circum- 
stances behind the non-payment 
(even if the dealer is not) may ad- 
versely affect the creditor’s busi- 
ness. Under conditions like this the 
selling of a $100 debt for $10 be- 
comes an expensive transaction for 
a printer as he puzzles over certain 
valued accounts dropping away. 

“If I can’t collect a delinquent ac- 
count myself with my methods I 
don’t want a collection agency to 
do it,” an unusually successful man 
told me. He is noted for the good- 
will that he enjoys in his city. 

“The real test of good-will,” he 
explained, “is in collecting the old 
accounts. You can’t preserve that 
good-will if you treat customers 
down on their luck as if they were 
rascals. The business man can usu- 
ally do everything to collect a bill 
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that an agency can. The point is 
that business men have ethical con- 
siderations that stop them. These 
same considerations should prevent 
them from allowing an agency to 
do what they, the business men, 
would not. Transferring the task 
does not really transfer the respon- 
sibility. In any event, a man should 
understand that he must accept the 
consequences of acts of the agency 
so far as good-will is concerned. 
“Three of the most valued cus- 
tomers I have today once headed a 
list of bad debts that, save for sec- 
ond thought, I would have turned 
over to the mercies of a particularly 
hard-boiled collection agency. To- 
day, one of these customers is my 
best friend, and I wince every time 
I think of it. Pushing him around 
wouldn’t have caused him to pay up 
any quicker than I did by using a 
little common sense and sympa- 
thetic understanding. In fact, the 
basis for our friendship today was 
laid in discussions of the ways and 
means to liquidate his debt.” 


Methods Are Distasteful 


No objection can be raised to the 
use of collection agents in running 
down dead-beats. The trouble is the 
dealers rarely make fine distinctions 
between purely old accounts and 
dead-beats. And collection agencies 
thrive on catching honest delin- 
quents in every batch of accounts 
turned over to them. Such debtors 
eventually pay, have no intention 
of doing otherwise. The collection 
agency, in pushing these debtors 
around to make their presence felt, 
usually do exactly what the creditor 
can do; sit it out until the debtor’s 
financial circumstances improve. 

“I’d as soon hire a so-called ‘busi- 
ness building organization’ to come 
into my store as to hire a collection 
agency,” another successful dealer 
said. “In either case, their sole in- 
terest is in the commission—not in 
the continuing success of the man 
whose survival in business may be 
even more dependent upon good- 
will than upon the non-payment of 
a few debts that have accumulated 
in the course of business.” 

The methods resorted to by the 
collection agencies are many and 
varied, but most of them are dis- 
tasteful to honest debtors and the 
merchant should think long ere he 
unleashes them against once valued 
customers. Not only may many of 
them be depended upon to use every 
legal trick of their calling, but a 
few step over the line in their zeal- 
ousness. In so doing, they occasion- 
ally run afoul of the law. Collection 
agencies operating as branches of 
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private detective agencies have a 
penchant for using badges in an 
abuse of authority. Creditors should 
be warned that under certain cir- 
cumstances they may be legally lia- 
ble along with the agency for acts 
committed by agency employes. 

If the merchant feels that he 
must resort to the services of a col- 
lection agent to run genuine dead- 
beats to earth, he should take suf- 
ficient time to weigh each account 
before surrendering it for collection. 
He should consider all consequences 
as against the amount he may real- 
ize if collection is made. He should 
try to view each account objectively, 
asking himself if the circumstances 
do not warrant waiting. 

Unemotionally and impersonally 
he should try to determine which 
debtors are dead-beats and which 
are not, separating the sheep from 
the goats. An honest delinquent 
debtor may be a great asset in the 
future if efforts are made to salvage 
his account and at the same time 
preserve his good-will. 

The temptation is great to vent 
one’s ire on the honest delinquent 
debtor out of anger at inability to 
effect collection from the dishonest. 
The dealer can’t get at the dead- 
beat and is only too likely to take 
his wrath out on the honest debtor 
who acknowledges his debt. 


Dead-beat’s Trademark 


Many debtors feel as badly about 
their debt as does the creditor but 
don’t know how to convey this feel- 
ing to the dealer and so, from a 
sense of shame and panic, take ref- 
uge in dodging the creditor until 
they can pay the bill. The dealer, 
therefore, shouldn’t be too quick in 
assuming that dodging is the mark 
of a dead-beat, at least until other 
evidence supporting such a conclu- 
sion is forthcoming. If able to pay, 
and the debtor does not, then the 
creditor is certainly safe in assum- 
ing he is dealing with a dead-beat. 

Unlike your honest debtor, the 
case-hardened dead-beat is usually 
glib and ready with circumstantial 
stories and excuses for his failure to 
pay. Unless he is new at the racket 
—and it is a racket as distinct as 
picking pockets or selling phony oil 
stocks—he knows all of the legal 
tricks of his nefarious trade. After 
a few interviews with him, the alert 
dealer can usually identify him for 
what he is. 

If the dealer must use a collection 
agency he should do so only as a 
last resort. Good-will is too hard to 
win to dissipate it, let alone employ 
an agency whose methods inevita- 
bly must destroy it. 


Here’s That 
Printers’ Pest Again! 


Further comment on the Type Louse by 


FREDERIC J. BRUDI, J. D. 
Regional Vice-President 


NATIONAL GRAPHIC ARTS EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


The reprinting of a learned description and 
illustration of the type louse, the traditional 
fly in the printer’s ointment, in The Inland 
Printer, for February, 1946, from Typographic 
Service Company, of Rochester, New York, 
should be well applauded—not only as a very 
timely publication of scientific data which all 
printers will welcome, but as a healthy stim- 
ulus to further research work on this age-old 
scourge of the printer’s apprentice. 


Historically, we find the type louse is first 
mentioned in the Trestle Board, a very early 
trade-union organ, published for distribution 
among the workmen engaged in the erection 
of King Solomon’s celebrated temple at Jeru- 
salem. Typographic tradition informs us that 
a chapel of printers (A. F. of L.) meeting in a 
hall of that famous edifice steadfastly refused 
to admit outsiders to their membership—lest 
through them the dreaded type lice be intro- 
duced into the composing rooms of Israel. - 


Josephus declares that the temple printers 
were so determined to exclude the type louse 
from their territory that they availed them- 
selves of every possible means of discouraging 
it—including state inspection-stations for the 
three entrances of the temple, and on all the 
highways at the borders of the country. Dil- 
igent watch was k-pt, but without avail, for, 
as we learn from other sources, three ruffians 
from Tyre palming themselves off as expert 
pressmen thus finally secured employment at 
the temple, and in due time all the type cases 
in Israel were infested with the descendants 
of the type lice in their ample beards. 


The identification of the type louse as of 
the Blatta family in the Rochester article is 
very interesting, but, unfortunately, not cor- 
rect, for it is well known to the entomologist 
that the Blattidae, by definition, are cock- 
roaches, and not in any sense frue lice at all. 
The choice of the wrong family here by our 
Rochester friends may be explained, if not ex- 
cused, as a localism—a localism probably pe- 
culiar to a region where lice are, actually, so 
large as to be pardonably identified as cock- 
roaches, of the ordinary restaurant variety. 


Now the use of the more euphonious term, 
Pediculus Typus, for which the present au- 
thor confesses some liking, is etymologically 
as well as historically preferable. Travelers 
have insisted, for two decades, that the cock- 
roaches in the San Francisco restaurants are 
larger than any others in the world—like the 
bay, and the bridges and the redwoods—and 
are daily mistaken for rats in the fog; and it 
is, of course, entirely possible that lice in the 
Rochester country might have attained such 
heroic proportions as to have become a mat- 
ter of great local pride, but, alas, we must re- 
fuse to do violence to the language by calling 
a louse a cockroach! Surely no self-respecting 
louse would stand for it, even in Rochester. 
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1. In recognition of his extraordinary 
services to it the Cincinnati Junior 
Chamber of Commerce presents hon- 
orary membership to Lee Augustine 
(third from left) 


2. J. A. Osborne (left) has completed 
a history of the Virginia Gazette, a 
210-year-old paper he has published 
for twenty years. He is exhibiting old 
issue to Edmund Myers, Virginia Press 
Association 


3. Group of members of Dutch Feder- 
ation of Master Printers and luncheon 
hosts from Graphic Arts Association of 
Illinois: left to right, seated, J. J. 
Beukema, Pieter Borst, A. Q. de Flines, 
J. Biegelaar, G. Veenma, D. Meyer. 
Standing: S. F. Beatty, H. N. Hoefsmit, 
C. Hoogerwerf, J. A. Schuurman, P. 
van Gelder, and Otto E. Bull 


4. At conference of southern printers, 
from left: D. A. Sweeney, Indianapolis; 
James R. Brackett, PIA, New York City; 
Albert and William Ambrose, Nashville 
5. At same meeting, from left: Tom 
Ketchings, Walter C. Guy, Mrs. E. 
A. Koester, James Arrington, Clayton 
Rand, E. A. Koester, Mrs. Walter Guy, 
and C. A. Lick 


6. Robert J. Erler, who recently became 
assistant superintendent in charge of 
pressroom standards at Burr Printing 
House, New York City 


AND 


7. Louis Traung, Stecher-Traung Litho- 
graph Corporation, happily cuts into 
his eightieth birthday cake 

8. New sales manager of Comet Press, 
New York City, is Allan S. Lassner 


9. From California State Printing Plant, 
Edward O. Strong was featured speaker 
at recent conference of Pacific Coast 
Craftsmen 


10. Walter R. Raasch, manager of Mil- 
waukee branch of American Type Foun- 
dry Sales Corporation 


Il. Newly elected president of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, Graphic Arts Guild, 
Earle S. Mallory 


12. Ray Fisher, printing trade's coordi- 
nator for Los Angeles Board of Edu- 
cation, in charge of veteran training, 
was speaker at Pacific Coast Conference 


13. As president of Pacific Society of 
Printing House Craftsmen, Gordon J. 
Holmquist presided over the twenty- 
first conference of that group 


14. Legion of Merit for wartime contri- 
bution to military and commercial pho- 
tographic art is presented by Colonel 
Cleon Freeman to Harry H. Lerner, 
president of Rogers-Lerner, Incorpo- 
rated, New York City. A technical ser- 
geant, Mr. Lerner was chief of color 
reproduction unit of Army _ photoen- 
graving laboratory 














Die-Cutting the Occasional Job on a Platen Press 





@ MANy PRINTERS have turned down 
simple die-cut jobs because they 
thought the work could not be han- 
dled without purchasing costly cut- 
ting dies. Yet such jobs as file sep- 
arators, tabbed index cards, in fact 
all jobs in which the edge of the 
sheet forms the tab, can be handled 
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is sharpened on a hand stone after 
the grinding is done, and is then 
ready for the bending operation. 
This operation requires some skill, 
but the blade can be bent cold if the 
work is done slowly and by degrees. 
Bending or shaping the die is done 
in a vise, with a pair of round nose 
pliers and a small peen hammer. 
The point where the first bend is 








Figure 1. Die for end cuts 


by any printer who is handy with 
tools right in his own shop. 

Old broken band saws make good 
cutting dies. These can be procured 
free of charge from any planing mill 
or woodworking factory. The blades 
are flexible and will bend easily 
without heating. The work must be 
done slowly and with extreme care, 
however. It is possible that this ar- 








desired should be positioned in the 
vise where the tops of the jaws 
close. Tighten the vise to hold the 
piece securely, then with pliers and 
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siderably longer than the sheet, 
the tabs can be cut in any position 
along the entire sheet by simply 
moving the side guide. 

In making ready a die-cutting 
job, the first thing in order after 
the lockup is to glue small pieces of 
felt or soft rubber along both sides 
of the cutting edge. (See Figure 4.) 
These bits of felt, if made about a 
point higher than the cutting edge, 
will strip the sheets and waste per- 
fectly. Next make sure there is no 
springiness in the furniture. Then 
place the die on the press. Put a 
hard packing on the platen. Bring 
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Figure 2. Double die, butted 


ticle may bring to mind some other 
scrap steel which will work equally 
well or better. 

Select a piece of band saw a little 
wider than type height so that when 
finished the die will be type high, or 
a trifle over, since a minimum of 
packing on the platen is desirable. 
Cut or break off a piece somewhat 


Figure 3. Two dies to cut tabs along edge of sheet 


longer than the cut to be made. File 
or grind off the teeth to form the 
feet of the die. This operation is to 
make the die type high evenly 
throughout the entire length of the 
piece. 

The next operation is sharpening 
the other edge of the blade to form 
the cutting edge. This should be 
done on an emery wheel, using ex- 
treme care to keep the cutting edge 
level and true, since dips or hollows 
in the edge may result in consider- 
able time being wasted in making 
ready. The grinding should be done 
on a bevel for best results. The die 
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Figure 4. Die locked in chase, with felts 


hammer slowly shape the blade to 
conform to the desired die-cut. This 
is done by a twisting movement of 
the pliers, assisted by light taps of 
the hammer. Use care not to nick 
the cutting edge, and also to make 
a true bend, so that the feet of the 
die will rest level on the lockup 
table. Bear in mind that the slight- 
est nick in the cutting edge will 
spoil the die, making it necessary to 
remove the nick on a stone, after 
which the low spots can be built up 
on the platen by hand-cut overlays. 

When the tab occurs at either the 
top or bottom edge of a sheet, only 
one cutting die is required. (See 
Figure 1.) 

When the tab occurs at various 
positions along the side of a sheet, 
such as for file separators, two dies 
are required, the cutting edge being 
butted as in Figure 2, or positioned 
so that the ends of the dies cut to 
the edge of the sheet. (See Figure 
2.) By making the cutting edge con- 





the impression up gradually by 
means of hand-cut overlays placed 
on the under drawsheet until the 
die is cutting perfectly. Use several 
sheets of pressboard on top of the 
makeready, then remove the cut 
section of the top drawsheet next 
to the delivery table. This facili- 
tates feeding, and permits the oc- 
casional shifting of the top piece of 
pressboard from time to time when 
it becomes too badly scored to do 
clean cutting. 

It is not advisable to use zinc as 
a cutting base with these hand- 
made dies, because it is next to im- 
possible to grind the cutting edge 
exactly level. The slight unevenness 
would quickly dull the die in spots 
if zinc were used. Pressboard, on the 
other hand, assists in minimizing 
any unevenness in the cutting edge. 

These home-fashioned dies are 
indestructible. They may be used 
over and over again with an oc- 
casional resharpening. 
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HE manner in which your message 
is presented decides whether or not 
it will be read — and here is where 
Modernism Scores a Bullseye and 
tings the bell of the cash register. 


We not only print advertising in modern 
styles that accentuate its telling and sell- 
ing points, but are also able to create sales 
ideas for you and clothe those ideas in 
convincing copy and attention-arresting 
illustration in the smartest new styles. 


MISS GERTRUDE MCKAY, late of New 





* No, thank heaven, the 
original advertisement at 
the left is not a recent 
abortion. We are just 
reproducing it here to 
remind you of what went on 
in the field of printing 
design back in the jazz mad 
"twenties. Those were the 
dark days when "modernism" 
meant something radically 
different from conventional, 


York, an artist of splendid ability and at- 
tainment, has recently become associated 
with The Meltons. Miss McKay is a clever 
exponent of the new European styles of 
Art Moderne—hand lettering, figures, 
handise illustration and layout. 


sensible design. Illegible 
lettering is "different," 
but it certainly isn't good. 


SCORES A 
BULLSEYE 





We are equipped to put expert advertis- 
ing counsel within the means of business 
of moderate size as well as big business. 


MELTONS 
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* The manner in which your message is presented de- 
cides whether or not it will be read—and here is 
where Modernism Scores a Bullseye and rings the bell 
of the cash register 


* Fortunately for today's 
readers who are continually 
confronted with a mass of 
advertising matter, the 
impression of "modernism" 
can be conveyed by design 
that is fresh and has a 
modern feeling and yet can 
be read and understood... 
that makes a good impression 
...that accomplishes its 
mission successfully. In the 
reset design, logical layout 
and perspective lettering 
achieve true "modernism." 


* We not only print advertising in modern styles that 
accentuate its telling and selling points, but are also 
* able to create sales ideas for you and clothe those 
ideas in convincing copy and attention-arresting illus- 
tration in the smartest new styles. 
* Miss Gertrude McKay, late of New York, an artist 
of splendid ability and attainment, has recently be- 
come associated with The Meltons. Miss McKay is a 
clever exponent of the new European styles of Art 
Moderne—hand lettering, figures, merchandise illus- 
tration and layout. 
* We are equipped to put expert advertising counsel 
within the means of business of moderate size as well 
as big business. 








Lose “Free Speech” Protection 
Against Taxation of Advertising 


By ALBERT W. GRAY 


When the legislature of New Mex- 
ico passed a law twelve years ago 
levying a tax of 2 per cent On adver- 
tising it registered one more at- 
tempt to overleap the mandate of 
free speech. 

“There is hereby levied . . . privi- 
lege taxes measured by the amount 
of volume of business done, against 
the person, on account of their busi- 
ness activities, engaging or contin- 
uing within the state of New Mexico 

. in the amounts determined by 
the application of rates against 
gross receipts as follows: .. . at an 
amount equal to 2 per cent of the 
gross receipts of any person engag- 
ing or continuing in any of the fol- 
lowing businesses: . . . publication 
of newspapers (but the gross re- 
ceipts of the business of publishing 
newspapers or magazines shall in- 
clude only the amounts received 
for the sale of the advertising 
space) ..«.” 

The difference between this case 
and those that have gone before is 
that this statute alone has received 
the approval of the Supreme Court 
at Washington. 

Two years before the enactment 
of this New Mexico tax law, Louisi- 
ana passed what would seem from a 
superficial reading substantially the 
same sort of statute. 

“Every person, firm, association, 
or corporation, domestic or foreign, 
engaged in the business of selling, 
or making any charge for advertis- 
ing or for advertisements, whether 
printed or published, or to be print- 
ed or published, in any newspaper, 
magazine, periodical or publication 
of more than 20,000 copies per week 

. shall pay a license tax for the 
privilege of engaging in such busi- 
ness in this state of 2 per cent of 
the gross receipts of such business.” 

The distinction between the stat- 
utes is that the New Mexico tax is 
“measured by the volume of busi- 
ness’ for the privilege of doing 
business while the Louisiana statute 
is a direct imposition of the tax 
on the publication of advertising. 
The consequences to the advertiser 
would be identical; both are a tax 
on advertising. 

The bulwark that has heretofore 
withstood the assaults of advertis- 
ing tax legislation has been the first 
amendment of the Federal Consti- 
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tution, “Congress shall make no law 
... abridging the freedom of speech 
or of the press.’”’ While this restric- 
tion is applicable only to federal 
legislation, any state statutes which 
abridge this freedom have been 
held prohibited by the fourteenth 
amendment. 

These restrictions are born of a 
long experience and bitter resent- 
ment against Government interfer- 
ence with the rights of publishers. 
So deep is this prejudice that even 
today the courts can grant no in- 
junctions against the threatened 
publication of libels, since so doing 
is a curtailment of this freedom. 

This is analogous to a group of 
Russians listening, in their coun- 
try, to a soap-box orator inveighing 
against their government. “Don’t 
stop him,” interposed one of the 
listeners. “Remember that we have 
freedom of speech. Wait till he’s 
through—then we'll throw him in 
the river.” 

Three hundred years ago, John 
Milton attacked parliamentary leg- 
islation for censorship of the press 
before publication. Over two centu- 
ries ago a tax was imposed on the 
newspapers and advertisements in 


Artieles on Printers’ 


Conventions to Appear 
in the November Issue 


Because of unsettled labor conditions 
in the printing industry of Chicago, 
THE INLAND PRINTER is unable to pre- 
sent reports in this issue on the 
conventions held last month by the 
International Association of Printing 
House Crartsmen, at Montreal, and 
Printing Industry of America which 
convened at Atlantic City. Our next 
issue will contain detailed articles 


on both conventions. 





England, aimed indirectly at sup- 
pressing criticism of government. 
This tax, originally imposed in 1711, 
was increased in 1820, and finally 
abolished in 1855. 

Statues in Massachusetts plac- 
ing a tax on newspapers and maga- 
zines were passed in 1785 and on 
advertisements in 1786, only to be 
repealed within two years of their 
enactment. 


“,..Modes of Restraint...” 


“It is impossible to concede that 
by the words ‘freedom of the press’ 
the framers of the amendment in- 
tended to adopt merely the narrow 
view then reflected by the English 
law that such freedom consisted 
only in immunity from previous 
censorship; for this abuse had then 
permanently disappeared from Eng- 
lish practice,’ observed Justice Suth- 
land in his opinion determining the 
appeal of the Louisiana tax law. 
“It is equally impossible to believe 
that it was not intended to bring 
within the reach of these words 
such modes of restraint as were im- 
bedded in the forms of taxation al- 
ready described.” 

In Minneapolis, about twenty 
years ago, there was published what 
was then described as a “malicious, 
scandalous, and defamatory news- 
paper, magazine, and periodical.” 
Under a statute that anyone pub- 
lishing such a periodical should be 
prohibited from continuing so to do, 
an injunction was granted against 
the continuance of this publication. 

In the opinion of the United 
States Supreme Court, setting aside 
the injunction, Justice Hughes said, 
“We hold the statute, so far as it 
authorizes the proceedings in this 
action ...to be an infringement 
of the liberty of the press guaran- 
teed by the fourteenth amendment. 
. .. The fact that the public officers 
named in this case and those as- 
sociated with the charges of official 
dereliction, may be deemed to be 
impeccable cannot affect the con- 
clusion that such a statute will im- 
pose a statutory restraint upon 
publication.” 


Meaning of Free Speech 


In another decision appears even 
more strikingly sanctity accorded 
the right of untrammeled publi- 
cation. Shortly after World War I 
a so-called “Left Wing Manifesto,” 
published in New York City, carried 
material uncouthly akin to the 
Minnesota polemic five years later. 
A quotation from it follows: 

“The world is in crisis. Capital- 
ism, the prevailing system of soci- 
ety, is in process of distintegration 
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and collapse. Strikes are developing 
which verge on revolutionary action 
and im which the suggestion of pro- 
letarian dictatorship is apparent. 
Revolutionary socialism must base 
itself on the mass struggles of the 
proletariat.” 

The publisher was convicted un- 
der a statute that the advocacy of 
government overthrow “by writing” 
was a punishable felony. This con- 
viction was affirmed by the Supreme 
Court at Washington. To this af- 
firmance, however, Justice Holmes 
and Justice Brandeis dissented: 

“Tf, in the long run the beliefs ex- 
pressed in proletarian dictatorship 
are designed to be accepted by the 
dominant forces of the community, 
the only meaning of free speech is 
that they should be given their 
chance and have their way.” 


Sustain Advertising Tax 


In determining the Louisiana tax 
case against this background of 
condemnation of any and all efforts 
aimed at restriction of publishing 
guaranteed under the constitution, 
the court said: “The newspapers, 
magazines, and the other journals 
of the country, it is safe to say, 
have shed and continue to shed 
more light on the public and busi- 
ness affairs of the nation than any 
other instrumentality of publicity; 
and since informed public opinion 
is the most potent of all restraints 
upon misgovernment, suppression 
or abridgment of the publicity 
afforded by a free press cannot 
be regarded otherwise than with 
a very grave concern. ...A free 
press stands as one of the great in- 
terpreters between the government 
and the people. To allow it to be 
fettered is to fetter ourselves.” 

Two years later this same court 
sustains the advertising tax of the 
New Mexico legislature. In that case, 
however, the attack against the tax 
statute was based entirely on the 
contention that such an imposition 
represented interference with in- 
terstate commerce. No reference to 
the constitutional guarantee of 
freedom of the press appears in the 
published record. 


Blaze Path for New Laws 


Undoubtedly the success of this 
taxing measure of the New Mexico 
legislature will blaze a pathway for 
further legislation of this type. 
Nevertheless, in a current judicial 
comment there may lie a note of 
prophecy. “The increasing social 
burdens assumed by our govern- 
ment, both state and national, will 
require increasing and more search- 
ing taxation for their support.” 


Chicago Printer Is Nationally Known 
as Organist and Pipe Organ Expert 


WHETHER THE PRINTING business is 
his hobby and organ building and 
playing his vocation, or vice versa, 
is a question Dr. William Harrison 
Barnes cannot answer himself. He 
enjoys both and it doesn’t matter 
to him which is called which. 

Senior partner in the printing 
firm of A. R. Barnes & Company, 
Chicago, Dr. Barnes is well known 
throughout the industry because of 
his having headed the Employing 
Printers of America for a number 
of years, an office he still holds, and 
his more recent election to the pres- 
idency of the Master Printers (the 
open-shop) Section of the Printing 
Industry of America, Incorporated. 
He is also a member of the board 
of directors of the Graphic Arts As- 
sociation of Illinois. 

But in musical circles he had es- 
tablished a fame as an organist and 
pipe organ architect long before a 
prosperous printing business landed 
in his lap. (He and his brother in- 
herited it from his uncle and his 
father in 1922.) He is the writer of 
the book “The Contemporary Amer- 
ican Organ—lIts Evolution, Design, 
and Construction,” a study that is 
comprehensive and authoritative. 

Dr. Barnes’ talents as an organist 
are indicated in the fact that he 
has played more than a hundred 
dedicatory or opening recitals dur- 
ing the past ten years. Among many 
other places, he has made recital 
appearances at the great organ of 
the National Cathedral at Wash- 
ington, D. C., but may be heard 
most frequently at the First Bap- 
tist Church in Evanston, where he 
lives. He is pictured here in his 
home at the organ he built when 
still a youth. 

Four years ago the old Chicago 
Auditorium organ was sold at auc- 
tion to Dr. Barnes for $1,000. It was 
sick with an ailment acquired in 
1909 when the pitch was changed 
on part of it for an opera produc- 
tion. Dr. Barnes received much 
pleasure from rehabilitating it. The 
Chicago Tribune commented that 
the organ couldn’t have fallen into 
better hands. In a comparatively 
short time it was transformed once 
more into a fine instrument. 

A state penitentiary boasts a fine 
organ, the building of which Dr. 
Barnes supervised as well as fur- 
nishing much of the material. A 
prisoner there obtained Dr. Barnes’ 


book on organ construction. Com- 
pletely minus experience he under- 
took to erect a pipe organ in the 
prison chapel because the chaplain 
had expressed a wish for one and a 
state appropriation was not to be 
had. When the amateur builder 


wrote for advice, Barnes became in- 
terested and visited the prison. It 





Dr. Barnes seated at console of organ he built 
while in his teens. It has been described as ‘‘a 
thoroughbred residence organ of mongrel ante- 
cedents.” It is installed in his Evanston home 


wasn’t long before he was playing 
the dedicatory recital on the new 
organ. The governor of the state 
was present. Subsequently the pris- 
oner was released on parole to Dr. 
Barnes, who helped him find work 
at an organ manufacturing plant. 
The ex-convict married a musically 
gifted girl and presumably lived 
happily ever afterward. While Dr. 
Barnes has not considered adding 
prison reform to his many activi- 
ties, the episode is typical. 

The leading part Dr. Barnes plays 
in graphic arts associations is evi- 
dence that he doesn’t neglect print- 
ing for music. Maybe he will pause 
between trains on a business trip to 
give a recital, but he is active every 
business day, and the rolling of his 
huge battery of letterpress and off- 
set presses is music to his well 
trained ears—music for which he 
always has an emotional response. 

He is able to find as much—if 
dissimilar—delight in his office 
study of report sheets, figuring 
taxes, and looking into amounts of 
paper available as he can find in 
poring Over some new music scored 
for organ. He has attained an en- 
viable balance in his life. 
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BY FORREST RUNDELL 


@ THE EX-ARMY Man who gave us 
the valuable tips which appeared in 
the July Salesman’s Corner had this 
piece of advice for printing sales- 
men’s organizations: “If... the 
organization will bring in the kid 
members of the selling fraternity 
and make the organization worth 
their while, all members will bene- 
fit. Programs will come back to a 
point where they will give answers 
to problems that puzzled the older 
members when they were starting 
out. And they will bring back tech- 
niques some of the older members 
have forgotten.” 

This advice seems sound enough 
to warrant the Salesman’s Corner 
taking it. Therefore we will devote 
this article to some of the problems 
a new salesman meets and hope 
that older salesmen also will bene- 
fit. In the course of the discussion 
we will offer some suggestions which 
the writer would have liked when 
he started his work as a salesman. 

First let us find out just what the 
salesman’s job is. From the stand- 
point of the employer who pays his 
wages his job is to sell enough print- 
ing to earn those wages. If he works 
on 10 per cent commission he must 
bring in one thousand dollars in 
business for every one hundred dol- 
lars his employer pays him. Put an- 
other way the employer pays the 
salesman one hundred dollars for 
bringing him:a job on which his 
costs for labor, supplies, and over- 
head, plus profit will add up to nine 
hundred dollars. 

This transaction is complete and 
entirely satisfactory from the em- 
ployer’s angle. But how about the 
customer? The value he receives in 
return for the nine hundred dollars 
which goes to the employer is ap- 
parent. But what does he get in re- 
turn for the one hundred dollars he 
pays the employer to give to the 
salesman for carrying the order to 
the shop? Would he not be better 
off to take the order to the shop 
himself and save the one hundred 
dollars? Brokers do just this with 
printers who take their work. 

The answer is that if the buyer 
is dealing with a good salesman, 
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that salesman has probably given 
him full value in service through 
handling the details of the order. 
The salesman may have helped 
make the printed piece more effec- 
tive. He may have saved the buyer 
money by suggesting changes in the 
design. In any event, as Allan T. 
Preyer put it, he has been a right- 
hand man to the buyer in getting 
out the printing. 

The writer recently ran across a 
characteristic example of the way 
in which a salesman can more than 
earn his commission by assisting his 
customer. The writer needed a 4 by 
6 line cut for printing on antique 
stock. The exasperatingly fine detail 
called for re-etching. He and the 
engraving salesman talked the prob- 
lem over on the phone and agreed 
to have the plate made on copper 
to allow for the additional etching. 
When the copy arrived at the en- 
graver’s office, however, he studied 
it carefully. Then he did a little art- 
work, and made a zinc plate which 
printed beautifully. The cost? About 
two-thirds that of a copper plate. 
Saving? More than the salesman’s 
commission. An extreme case, per- 
haps, but in the graphic arts a good 
salesman.is in a position to do a 
lot for a customer. 

It is the lack of this ability to add 
extra value to his services which 
makes the lot of the embryo sales- 
man so difficult. Not until he knows 
his stuff thoroughly can he render 
enough extra service to pull even 
with his competitors. The remedy is, 
of course, study—years of it. Mean- 
while the new salesman can get 
much needed assistance from the 
older salesmen and from the shop 
foremen. By telling the customer 
frankly that he doesn’t know the 
answer to his question but can get 
it, he can save embarrassment. By 
going back to the shop and bring- 
ing in the complete information he 
gives the customer all the facts he 
needs and at the same time retains 
the customer’s respect, while add- 
ing to his own knowledge. 

Once the new salesman convinces 
himself that his part in the com- 
plete printing operation is impor- 





tant—and it is just as important as 
composition, presswork, or binding 
—he is in a better mood to approach 
a prospect with his chin up. The 
buyer needs him as much as he 
needs the buyer and he has no rea- 
son to feel apologetic about asking 
for an interview. There is nothing 
persona] about the hostility that the 
green salesman meets at first. It is 
simply a protective shell into which 
buyers crawl to avoid salesmen they 
don’t need. 

Having put himself into the 
proper frame of mind the new sales- 
man should proceed along the fol- 
lowing lines: 

He should find out exactly what 
his shop has to sell. Different shops 
do different grades of printing at 
different price scales. Some special- 
ize in forms, others in advertising 
printing. Some are good at color 
work, others steer clear of it. Still 
others have specialties of their own. 
The new salesman must find out 
what his shop does, what type of 
work it is able to do best, and what 
price group it sells in. 

Having secured this information 
the salesman starts making calls. 
Here he must devote himself to 
looking for one particular type of 
buyer. He must find buyers who use 
the type of printing his shop does, 
and who are used to buying in the 
price range in which his shop sells. 
Leave the problem of selling a bet- 
ter grade of printing to the old- 
timer. The new hand must look for 
the fellow who wants what he has 
to sell. 

This will take a lot of calls and a 
lot of showing of samples. And it 
will mean abandoning many pros- 
pects when the salesman discovers 
that his shop is not the one from 
which the prospect should buy. But 
the salesman should persevere with 
his calling until it is thoroughly 
evident that the buyer is not what 
could be called a prospect. 

Meanwhile the salesman must try 
to make every interview yield one 
of four things. These are: 

An order. 

An opportunity to submit a quo- 
tation from his shop. 

A promise to call him when some- 
thing comes up. 

An invitation to call again. 

If he can’t get one of these re- 
sponses after repeated calls he is 
wasting time on that buyer. 

Having at long last built up a list 
of prospects who buy the kind of 
printing he has to sell, the new 
salesman needs to plug them stead- 
ily. Eventually they will become 
acquainted with him and begin to 
show sparks of friendship. It is the 
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salesman’s job at this point to fan 
these sparks into warm friendship. 
This will take time and very care- 
ful handling of any small orders 
with which he may be entrusted. 
But if the salesman does his work 


well he will eventually find the oc-: 


casional orders increasing in num- 
ber and size until he has built up a 
substantial account. 

It is impossible to overestimate 
the importance of making friends 
among buyers. Top-notch salesmen 
have found that when a buyer likes 
them well enough to want them to 
have an order, the order is usually 
forthcoming. On the other hand, 
they have found it difficult to sell 
against a competitor to whom the 
buyer wants to give the order. 

In making friends, like attracts 
like. The new salesman will soon 
find that he makes friends most 
readily among buyers who are “his 
kind” of people. People of the same 
social station and education, and of 
the same likes and dislikes will be 
attracted to him. People who have 
gone to school with him will have 
a bond of friendship with him as 
will comrades who have fought with 
him in the same outfit in the war. 
All these make good prospects, pro- 
vided they need the kind of print- 
ing he is selling. 

A word of warning: Keep busi- 
ness friendships on a business basis. 
Encourage your prospects to like 
you because you take such excellent 
care of their printing needs. Your 
task will be easier with those of 
similar interests. 

To sum up: 

Never let your occupation as a 
salesman give you an inferiority 
complex. In normal times the shop 
cannot get along without the busi- 
ness you bring in. The buyer always 
needs you for the value you add to 
his printing. Your work is as neces- 
sary as any other in the business 
world and is more important than 
most other jobs. 

Concentrate upon prospects who 
want just what you are selling. 

Cultivate prospects who are “your 
kind” of people. 

Always remember that your life 
work is to make friends and influ- 
ence people. Apply this to every one 
in the shop as well as to your cus- 
tomers and prospects. You will need 
the friendship and codperation of 
everybody in the plant in order that 
you may give your customers your 
best service. 


(Next month we will have some 
suggestions as to methods of get- 
ting the buyer to come out and talk 
with you.) 


Dizzy and Winnie Demonstrate 
Class in English . 44 Edward WN. Teall 


@ IN THE spRING of 1946 Winston 
Churchill spoke three words that 
stirred up a maelstrom of excite- 
ment among the users and the 
would-be molders of the English 
language. (In fact, some persons 
would say Mr. Churchill did this 
with only two words, because the 
first two of the three were squeezed 
into a single vocable—v. infra.) Mr. 
Churchill, as Prime Minister, was 
the guide of Britain and director 
of her destinies in World War II. 
Never at a loss for ideas nor for 
words in which to express them— 
nor, further, for ideals and the 
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Answers to the following list of questions 
have appeared in the pages of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER and other sources of in- 
formation to printers at various times. How 
retentive is your memory? How many of 
these questions can you answer without 
turning to the answers on page 70 


1. Would you use an electro of a half- 
tone to letterpress a job on bond 
paper? What screen would you use? 

2. A uniform relative humidity in your 
pressroom will completely eliminate 
static. True or false? 

3. A title cannot be protected by copy- 
right. True or false? 

4. Examination of a deep-etch offset- 
lithographic plate in the plateroom 
will stop trouble in the pressroom. 
True or false? 

5. The forerunner of the great Chi- 
cago printing industry was John 
Calhoun. He set up a press there 
the same year that Chicago became 
incorporated as a village. Can you 
name the date? 

6. Can you think of any graphic arts 
job that would require over 50 color 
“impressions”? 

7. Are our Garamond type faces the 
same that Claude Garamond cut 
*’way back in the 16th century? 

8. What’s the approximate annual 
volume of trade type composition in 
the United States and Canada? 


a. $1,000,000 d. $4,000,000 
b. $2,000,000 e. $5,000,000 
c. $3,000,000 f. $6,000,000 


9. Paper pad counters, used in bind- 
eries, cannot divide sheets “on the 
button” every time. Give two rea- 
sons why. 

10. Authors who sell manuscripts to 
publishers can make any number of 
corrections they want on proofs sent 
to them. True or false? 


courage with which to promote 
them—Mr. Churchill inspired the 
people of the so-called democracies 
with his wartime speeches. 

His words were effective blows 
against those wallowers in infamy, 
the German Adolf and the Italian 
Benito whose dictatorships denied 
God as they defied Man. Before Mr. 
Churchill was discarded by Britain 
in the shuffle of politics after the 
war, he had proved himself the 
Master of* the Word; his phrase 
“blood and sweat and tears” is cast 
in the final mold of sincerity and 
power of both mind and heart—it 
impacted the public consciousness 
instantaneously and lastingly. In 
plain Yankee speech, it was a “nat- 
ural.” And Mr. Churchill’s post- 
war phrase was equally a natural. 
Spontaneous, unpremeditated, it 
was the talk of the people, not of an 
Oxford or Harvard professor. 

Perhaps it will seem a bit anticli- 
mactic, but Mr. Churchill’s 1946 
saying was (prepare for a shock): 
“IT’S ME.” 

To some of the more painfully 
aristocratic of Mr. Churchill’s com- 
patriots it probably seemed that he 
was lowering himself to the level 
of American speech, rolling in the 
mud of the “American language.” 
And to hosts of us plain-spoken 
Yanks, who get along nicely on 
Western Hemisphere English, he 
seemed to be using plainfolks stuff, 
entirely understandable and com- 
fortably sociable. 

One wise newspaper columnist 
noted that years ago the National 
Council of Teachers of English had 
okayed “It is me.” Well, I just hap- 
pen to have seen in an old, dusty 
album of clippings that a commen- 
tator on such matters had remarked 
that people say “It’s me,” but “It és 
me” just does not happen. That 
would be double talk—a poor and 
pitiful compromise between easy, 
natural expression and the self- 
conscious diction of a highbrow 
(humorously but also rather smartly 
defined as a man whose education 
outruns his intelligence). What is 
really displeasing about either ex- 
pression, “It is I,” “It’s me,” is to 
hear it used by those to whom it is 
not a natural, customary manner of 
speech; persons talking up to their 
“superiors” or. down to their “in- 
feriors’—in a word, snobs. 

In an article in the New York 
Times Magazine of April 7, 1946, one 

















Doris Greenberg, making the point 
that even many teachers of English 
(“English teachers,” she designated 
them) now “recognize a double 
standard, proper-proper and collo- 
quial-proper,” and no longer fuss 
over such particularities as the 
subtle distinctions between “shall” 
and “will,” “may” and “can.” (Im- 
agine her producing, and the Times 
accepting, this sentence, which ap- 
peared in the article to which I am 
referring: “The ‘American’ lan- 
guage, as opposed to formal English, 
admits a lot of things grammarians 
used to throw their hands up 
about.”) 

Then, when the Churchill rookus 
had begun to stale—even though 
Winnie had meanwhile answered an 
invitation with “It’s good of you to 
invite Mrs. Churchill and I’—Mr. 
Dizzy Dean broke into the news, in 
connection with grammar. I saw the 
story, sent out by UP under a St. 
Louis date line of July 25, in the 
New York Sun, with this elaborate 
headline: “Dizzy Derides Grammar 
Critics; Won’t Change ‘Slud’ to 
‘Slidded’ [wow! ]—Missouri Teachers 





Mightn’t Like His Talk, but Ozark 
Folks Do, Avers Dean, Who’d ‘Learn’ 
You Things about Baseball.” Well, 
if Dizzy Dean really did say those 
things—and I can imagine him say- 
ing “slud” more easily than I can 
think of him as saying “slidded’”— 
it must have been, seems to me, 
with the prompting of some mis- 
chievous reporter. 

English is funny. Consider these, 
just as they come to mind: “ring” 
and “rang,” “sing” and “sang’”—but 
not “bring,” “brang,”’ or “fling,” 
“flang.” Diz might say “I brung it 
with me,” but I don’t think that 
he would match “brought” with 
“flaught.” He would be fairly likely 
to tell you “I taken the first one,” 
instead of “took.” But after raking 
a lawn would he say “I raken it”— 
or yet again, just for fun, “I rook 
it”? 

As quoted by the St. Louis re- 
porter, Ole Diz said: “Me and Paul 
didn’t have to worry about that sort 
of stuff when we was winning games 
for the old Gas House Gang. And I 
don’t know why we should get up a 
sweat now.” As he says, “These beer 





people [who hire him to report ball 
games on the radio] like me or they 
wouldn’t pay me several dollars a 
year.” (“Several,” he says.) Ole Diz 
says a lot when he remarks: “I may 
not know that man Webster’s first 
name, but, brother, I can learn you 
which is a ball and which is a 
strike.” 

There is literary English, there is 
formal spoken English, and there is 
colloquial English. Also, it seems, 
there is Ozark English—and Dizzy 
Dean is master of it. I believe in 
good English, of course; and I really 
do believe that any English which 
makes itself one hundred percent 
clearly understood by those to whom 
it is addressed must (in its own way, 
of course) be “good” English. 





"CHEAP" IS CHEAP 

“TJ do not prize the word ‘cheap.’ 
It is not a word of hope; it is not a 
word of comfort; it is not a word of 
inspiration; it is a badge of poverty; 
it is a sign of distress. Cheap mer- 
chandise means cheap men and 
cheap men mean a cheap country.” 
—President McKinley 

















More «wrinkles: to combat stock wrinkling 














Here is some more light on jobs that 
wrinkle. A lot can be said about wrin- 
kling in stock on the printed sheet. 
Let’s visualize this one: Hair-line bor- 
ders four-up on bond stock 17 by 22, 
job all ready to run, no sign of wrinkle 
at the start. We run about twenty-five 
sheets and trouble comes up. Pressman 
does not seem to be worried much—not 
yet. He raises the feedboard, opens the 
press, and.makes a few cut outs inside 
the packing inside of each border. He 
smiles. That ought to fix it. Ready to 
run again. We start. Twenty-five sheets 
more and again the trouble shows up. 
Pressman scratches his head and looks 
a bit more serious this time. He places 
a bit of cardboard at the tip of the end 
grippers. Once more he smiles. That 
ought to do it! He runs about twenty- 
five sheets and old man wrinkle pops 
in again. Things begin to get blue 
around this part of the room. All right 

. check the brush and bands, the 
gripper guides, ef cetera. All is OK. 
Then he places a couple of cards in 
open margin on both ends of packing 
and once again we start out. No sign of 
wrinkle until about twenty-five more 
sheets are run and there she is. Now 
what? Cannot do any more underlaying 
on this form, either. It’s about 11:30 
1.M. Lightning strikes the pressman 
once more. He gathers all the trays 
over in his corner and takes about fifty 





By Joseph Kovec 


sheets and winds them and places these 
in the trays, has room for four sets of 
fifty each in each tray, gets them all in 
trays, and time for lunch. After lunch: 
“All set. Let’s go!’’ And this time all is 
well and everyone is happy—even the 
Boss. 

Well, let’s try this one: Large sheet 
of cardboard stock, 34 by 48, all ready 
to run. Run about one hundred sheets 
and Wow! will you look at that! Wrin- 
kle on a cardboard job. Never heard of 
it. This form is a full size solid plate to 
be run in various colors for calendar 
backs. So Pressman gets busy, tries out 
a few grippers in a few spots, he raises 
some with no success, underlays form 
some more, takes that much off pack- 
ing, still punk so he gives up the idea of 
messing around and sends stock out to 
be hung up and aired out and all is 
well once more. In just one hour’s time 
we got going after the stock was aired. 
This is by no means a cure-all for all 
jobs that wrinkle; we have had some 
where we turned the form around and 
were successful. 

Along comes that large form with a 
two-inch wide border to be run on 70- 





The Boss was ver 





pound stock 34 by 46. The 34-inch end 
to the grippers is the reason for no 
margin for gripper hold on 46-inch end. 
much worried over 
this as he had the same job a few 
months before and no success due to 
bad wrinkle in back end border. Had 
to run job through press twice. They 
took the back end border out to avoid 
wrinkle; they spent about thirty-six 
hours on this before they gave up. And 
now that job is here once more. They 
gave it to me with all the sad informa- 
tion of what to expect, also a lot of 
advice which was forgotten before the 
form was locked on the press. 

Well, this is what we did first: checked 
borders for proper height and under- 
laid same with about six-thousandths 
above type high all, then the back end 
border was underlaid high in the cen- 
ter with five manilas, one about ten 
inches long placed in dead center, then 
the next fifteen inches long, next twenty 
inches long, next twenty-five inches 
long, next thirty inches long. This was 
rather tough and not at all according 
to Hoyle, but the printing surface was 
not very long on that end and it did 
the trick and was all ready to run in 
less than four hours and no wrinkles. 
We do not claim that this stunt always 
works. So far it has not failed when we 
could use it on any particular job when 
everything else failed. 
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Some Tried and 
Proven Methods of 


Truck Leveling 
‘ J 


@ One of the more difficult shipping 
department problems confronting 
printers today is that of leveling the 
floor of the shipping truck with the 
shipping room floor or loading dock. 
In plants doing a considerable vol- 
ume of business, the amount of pa- 
per stock brought into the plant, 
and the quantity of printing going 
out of the plant are large, making 
the matter extremely important. 

Leveling is a problem largely con- 
fined to the printing industry, since 
most others do not have the heavily 
loaded skids, with close clearance, 
to move in and out of shipping 
trucks. Lift trucks, for the most 
part, have a clearance of only 144 
inches; and this small clearance 
emphasizes the necessity for a very 
level floor. The fact that there is no 
standard floor height in the ship- 
ping trucks aggravates the problem. 
With no standard truck floor height, 
it is impossible to standardize the 
height of shipping room floors or 
loading docks. 

Numerous attempts have been 
made to solve the difficulty. Some 
methods are elaborate and expen- 
sive; others involve simply a steel 
plate reaching from platform to 
truck. Some plans make use of jacks, 
built in as part of the unloading 
dock, or attached to the truck itself. 

At the right are diagrammatic 
illustrations of five tried and proven 
methods of truck leveling. All are 
workable, practical, effective solu- 
tions of the problem. Depending 
on the particular situation encoun- 
tered, each idea may have a feature 
or two in its favor. 

The first method requires no me- 
chanical apparatus; it involves the 
construction of an angular ap- 
proach to accomplish the required 
leveling of the truck floor with the 
loading dock. 

Methods two and three make use 
of a jack mechanism. built into the 
loading dock structure. 

Methods four and five alsc incor- 
porate lifting jacks, in this case at- 
tached to the truck itself. 
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To compensate for the up or 
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truck as it is being unloaded 
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to the shipping dock makes 
possible the raising or lower- 
ing of the truck floor to the 
level of the i} eB 0) ob 8 0} Aare lolol am 


An idea which has been success- 
fully used in many industrial 
plants makes use of a plunger 
elevator underneath the rear 
wheels of the shipping truck. 
Raising or lowering the ele- 
vator compensates for varying 
109 oh De) ap Ws Kolo) alms ol-D-4 oh ams 
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raising the truck body to ship- 
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Once the truck floor is lev- 
eled, the mechanism requires 

no further adjustment. 


A device being used by some 
trucking contractors to meet 
the problem of leveling. A 
hydraulic jack is attached 

i Lon ol -ap of -1- 0 amo} oT) 0B 8 0) ob B 0124 
truck. When the jack is not 
in use, it swings up under 
the body of the truck. 


Here is another application 

of the jack idea for truck 
leveling. In this installation, 
a jack is attached to each 

$Me (- ao) mn ol) 0B 0) ob bof -4mn hb Lo) << 
body. When not being used, 

the jack is Simply run up 

out of the way. 





THE PROOFRGOM 


The editor of this department welcomes proofreading questions to be 
ie dM answered in this column, but personal replies cannot be made by mail eoeeee?e 





WHAT’S UP NOW? 
Please: What part of speech is “up”? 


When you say “The balloon is go- 
ing up,” “up” is an adverb. When we 
say “The wagon went slowly up the 
hill,” “up” is a preposition. In “the 
up train,” it’s an adjective. Read the 
long entry in the “big” Webster, and 
study such expressions as “get up,” 
“stocks are up today,” “I gave up,” 
“we've got to up our prices”— and 
then tell me just what happens to 
your ideas: of “parts of speech.” 


WHOSE COMMA? 


Take a look at Luke 23, 32, and say some- 
thing about divine commas. 

This verse in the Gospel According 
to Saint Luke—the chapter in which 
the story of the Crucifixion is told— 
reads as follows: “And there were also 
two other, malefactors, led with him 
to be put to death.” A too-fast reader, 
skipping the comma after “other,” 
would think that Christ was being 
called a malefactor. In modern usage 
the word would be “others”—‘“two 
others.” The idea is that the two 
others were malefactors. The comma, 
of course, belongs to the translator. 


LATIN IN ENGLISH 


I sometimes see the words “strata” and 
“data” used as singulars. Is this defensible? 

These are the plurals of the Latin 
words “stratum,” “datum.” Use of 
them as singulars, in English, is de- 
fensible only on the ground of appar- 
ently increasing practice. (It is not 
good practice.) I am not quite sure, 
but I believe the ancient Romans 
themselves were not solidly settled in 
usage; that “grammatica” was some- 
times used as a feminine singular, and 
sometimes as a neuter plural, and both 
meaning “grammar.” Perhaps they 
did not know their Latin!—Here I am 
deliberately sticking my neck out; any 
hatchet swinger is welcome to take a 
crack at it! 


SOMEWHAT SEMANTIC 


Author’s note to printer: “I have marked 
them with an *.” How does that strike you? 

The author was thinking “asterisk.” 
The printer probably calls the mark 
a “star.” Language is as “funny” as 
Nature is “grand.” 


N. OF I. 


What became of your Oh-so-comical noun 
of identification? 

Overlooking the unflattering com- 
pound, I shall heap just one coal of 
fire on this querist’s head (hope it tick- 
les his scalp, too!): “early film sound 
equipment distribution.” “Sound 
equipment’—score one. “Film sound 








We are unhappy when we 
receive an interesting ap- 
pearing letter written ina 
foreign language, rush it to 
a translating service, have 
to pay a nice fee for trans- 
lation, only to find that it 
is a request for our aid. 

So any favors you ask 
would find us in a better 
frame of mind if you have 
a communication in Spanish, 
Esperanto, Italian, French, 
Portuguese, Russian, Esqui- 
maux, Chinese, and all other 
tongues, translated into 


English before you start it 
on its way to us 











equipment’—score another. “Film 
sound equipment distribution” — 
there, sir, is your two cents’ worth. It 
means, distribution of equipment for 
producing sound to accompany a 
moving picture, in the early days of 
film. ‘Those headline writers sure do 
go in for condensed language! 


COULD BE! 


Can it ever be correct to say “an errata’? 
Is not “errata” necessarily plural? 

An errata, like an index, is com- 
posed of many individual items. I 
think this sentence answers the query. 


SHORT, BUT NOT SWEET 


Recently I had this: “I borrowed one of 
the guitars, and sang some cowboy songs. 
When I handed the guitar back .. .” I 
queried it, because I did not like the repeti- 
tion of “guitar.” Instead of being adopted, 
the suggestion was brusquely rejected. Some- 
times I wonder if it’s worth while to query. 
What do you think? 

In few words, I think the query was 
an act of sheer impudence. The reader 
should query facts—like dates or sta- 
tistics—if he can cite authority in sup- 
port of the query. Do not challenge 
an author’s choice of words, expres- 
sion of opinion, and the like, unless 
you can suggest a positive and (may 
I say?) unrejectable improvement. 


AS YOU LIKE IT! 


What do you think of such forms as “live 
oak,” “wild flower’? 

Webster gives “live oak,” “wild 
flower or wildflower.” Personally, I 
like “‘live-oak” and “wildflower.” Any 
old oak that isn’t dead is a live oak; 
the live-oak is a special breed of oak. 
And while any flower that grows wild 
is a wild flower, I like to set it off 
from the garden flowers by calling it 
a wildflower. (Compare “wild cat,” 
“wildcat.” ) Each writer “has a right” 
to make his own choice and decision; 
the important thing is to be con- 
sistent in practice. 
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TAKE LIFE EASY! 


May I trouble you for comment on the 
subjoined head from Life? 


Trouble behind 
the Iron Curtain 


Red Army marshals press for expansion 
while veterans envy capitalistic wealth 


It bothered our editorial staff, as a mat- 
ter of capitalization. 

Overlooking the play on “capital” 
and accepting the non-capitalization 
of “behind” (which ordinarily would 
be capped, in accordance with the 
commonly observed rule for headlines, 
“Use cap initial for all words of more 
than five letters”), let me say: It is of 
course an oddity, capping the first 
head and lower-casing the second; 
but I see nothing more to be said 
than that you have to take Life as 
you find it. The heading is uncon- 
ventional; it has a little flavor of af- 
fection, straining for effect, trying to 
be different. But it is perfectly easy 
to get at first sight, and it’s just a case 
of “That’s the way you do it—if you 
like to do it that way.” We of the IP 
do a little kicking up of our own now 
and then, as you may have noticed. It 
keeps things from becoming flat, stale, 
and profitless. 


A, B, AND C 

In search of a better spelling which will 
get the best reception and will give the least 
offence. 

The envelope in which those per- 
fectly inoffensive words came to me 
was postmarked “Weybridge, Surrey.” 
Enclosed was a printed plea for “a 
common world language,” with sam- 
ples of “A—New Spelling,” “B—S. O. 
S., Simple Orderly Spelling,” and “C 
--Dr. Follick’s Method.” Also en- 
closed was a card on which “educa- 
tionists” were invited to name the 
order of their preference for these 
three brands. If any of our readers 
would like to stuff the ballot box 
with Yankee votes, they might address 
Mr. B. Wrenick, Ashley Rise, Wal- 
ton-on-Thames, Surrey, England. Here 
are samples: “A—In dhe mountaenz 
wield and hie”; “B—In the mountainz 
wyld and hy”; “C—In dhu maunteinz 
waild and hai.” 


SPORTS-PAGE STYLE 


You wrote not so long ago about sentence 
building. Is not this a good example of bad 
construction: “Dixie was thrown out b 
Peanuts Lowrey trying to stretch the blow”? 


It is not top-level writing. It is a 
good example of what happens some- 


\ Poet or Pitaten? 


If it’s A. B. Hirschfeld you're 
wondering about—he’s a printer 
even though we credited him with 
writing the poem ‘Don’t Quit,” 
used on the frontispiece of our Au- 
gust issue. The author of ‘Don’t 
Quit’ apparently did—he is ‘‘Un- 
known.” The A. B. Hirschfeld 
Press of Denver printed the poem 
on a card from which we took the 
copy for our frontispiece. 


PPPPLEPOL POLO LLL LOPLI LLL LOL OGIO LOLOL OOS 


times when a writer tries to “say it 
fast.” It really hurts me, because I am 
a Brooklyn boy by birth and never 
got over it, and because what the 
Cubs did to the Dodgers in that series 
was a bitter blow. It was Dixie, not 
Peanuts Lowrey, that tried to stretch 
the hit and make a double out of a 
long single to left center. But report- 
ers do have to show speed in order 
to make that deadline—and nobody 
who read the story failed to get a 
clear understanding of what hap- 
pened. This does not mean that we 
should be too soft-hearted with bad 
English, but it does mean that when 
“time is of the essence” we should be 


sparing of critical comment. Those 
sports writers do an admirable job of 
writing well fast. (Ain’t our adverbs 
wonderful? ) 


T, S, OR N 


I want to call your attention to the en- 
closed ad. Of course it isn’t possible I could 
be the only person to catch this awful boner 
in your magazine, of all places! 

The IP sent out a questionnaire in 
which entrants in a prize contest were 
asked to check with a “T,” and “S,” 
or an “N” articles and departments 
listed by name. The letters stood for 
“read thoroughly,” “scanned,” “not 
read.” The letter from which I quote 
took a fall out of the writer of the ad 
for distinguishing between reading 
thoroughly and scanning. The diction- 
ary does not quite justify this dis- 
tinction, but those who will read the 
Big Webster on “scan” will find the 
definition and the synonym note ex- 
tremely interesting. It says in part, “to 
examine with care’—also “to run 
one’s eye over hastily, as to scan the 
advertisements.” This latter definition 
is labeled “colloquial.” But the use of 
the “T” and the “S” was distinctly 
not “an awful boner.” 


? HOW MANY MILLION ? 


Does any other publication besides the 
Luce group use such style as “$20 million’? 
And does this convey the impression of 
$20,000,000 as easily or better than “20 mil- 
lion dollars’? Being a printer, I’m often 
called upon to write copy and to interpret 
other people’s copy for my confused friends. 

I saw an example of that “S$... 
million” style in a high-class ad in a 
New York paper just a day or two 
ago; it still makes an impression on 
my (so-called) mind. Arthur Krock, 
I’m quite sure, uses it in his Times 
stuff; and he’s a careful writer. Also, 
I have seen this style used in one or 
two “important” books issued by 
high-ranking New York publishing 
houses. I do not like it, but that’s 
probably because I’m not used to it. 


RULES OFTEN GO WRONG! 


Seems to me I’ve heard something about 
a line of demarcation whereby numbers be- 
low a certain one are to be spelled out, and 
above that to be indicated by figures. But 


““ 


what do you think of this, in one line: “‘a 
selection of 120 etchings and eleven original 
pencil sketches”? 

Frankly, I think in a neatly printed 
art circular it is a ridiculosity. Obvi- 
ously the rule followed by the com- 
positor called for spelling out up to 
one hundred, and figures for larger 
numbers. It’s a reasonable rule for 
ordinary print, but in fine printing the 
juxtaposition of two styles is not liked. 
Many difficult situations arise in 
which the author or editor has oppor- 
tunity to use his wits. (Yes, I said 
“ridiculosity.” That’s just as reason- 
able a hop from adjective to noun as 
“monstrous,” “monstrosity.” ) 


JOHNNY GOT A ZERO! 


The only real cure [for spelling] would be 
to rub it all out and start over. . . . I just 
had to get this off my chest in support of 
your inference that it’s not the spelling, but 
rather the meaning that counts—like “free- 
dom” as modified down to four by the new 
alphabet deal in general, and down to zero 
by the O.P.A. gang in particular. 

Our friend, who hails from Vir- 
ginia, comments at some length on 
language and peace in Spain and 
China. He tells how he learned spell- 
ing by being “kept in” after school 
and made to write twenty hard words 
500 times each (E.N.T. got his from 
the glossary in the botany book). And 
he tops it all off with a phonetic spell- 
ing said to have been invented by 
that old mischiefmaker George Ber- 
nard Shaw: “fish” spelled ghoti (“gh” 
as in “enough,” “o” as in “women,” 
“ti” as in “attention”). Isn’t that a 
whiffenpoofer! 
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LOOK AGAIN! 


I know “Tllinois” should be pronounced 
without sounding the s, but wonder what is 
actually right as the name of a person be- 
longing to that great State. Will you kindly 
enlighten me? 


Yes—so far as quoting Webster will 
do it. The Big Dictionary gives Illi- 
noyan, I]linoysan (I substitute letters 
for diacritical marks). You will be 
surprised, no doubt, if you look at the 
entries again, to find “Tllinoy, Illinoyz” 
given as pronunciation of the name of 
the Indian confederacy for which the 
State was named. Another surprise 
will be the Merriam recognition and 
entry of “Illinoisian” (pronounce it 
“Tllinoyan” or as “Illinoyzian’’), ad- 
jective. But be circumspect when 
using the words in conversation with 
the people of Ilinoy! 


PROOFROOM HOTFOOT 


We had a red hot argument over this: 
“New pair of shoes,” or “pair of new shoes’? 
Which is right? I naturally say “a new pair 
of shoes,” but throw me in the melting pot 
and call me scum if I know why. 


Well, good sir, the style of presen- 
tation of your query puts the subject 
in its proper place: a bit short of dig- 
nity but commanding respectfully se- 
rious consideration. The whole matter 
is somewhat twilight zony but well 
worth discussion. So— 

A new pair of shoes certainly is a 
pair of new shoes; you can’t get past 
that with a bulldozer or a crew of Sea- 
bees. The point is, the first way of 
saying it says it more clearly than does 
the other. “A new pair of shoes” 
makes proper adjustment between the 
newness and the pairness. “Pair” 
means, strictly, a matched or some- 
how closely related two; but in loose, 
colloquial usage, it frequently means 
“any old two’—carelessly, inaccu- 
rately, but quite understandably. “A 
pair of new shoes,” at this level of 
usage (overworked word, that “lev- 
el”!), could be applied to one new 
shoe, size 5% A, and another new 
shoe, size 13 E. But “a new pair of 
shoes” is ordinarily, almost inevitably, 
recognized at once, by guttersnipe or 
Harvard professor, used and taken as 
indicating two matched shoes, one for 
the dexter pedal extremity, the other 
for the port-side hoof. 

In the same way, “a new set of 
lawn mower blades” indicates more 
surely what you buy than does “a set 
of new lawn mower blades.” This is a 
matter of hearer psychology. 

Now climb the fence, and come 
down in the adjoining field. “A few 
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more days of school” is just a bit dif- 
ferent in mental impact from “a few 
days more of school.” The first sug- 
gests the remaining period of school 
sessions as the unit of attention; the 
second emphasizes the days individu- 
ally, separately. If you don’t get it 
from that bare statement, I can’t make 
it clear to you in three columns of 
explanatory comment. 

What remains in the pot after all 
this melting down is this: It does not 
pay to worry over these matters, but it 
is really profitable to recognize the 
existence of such matters—as an ele- 
ment in good, clear expression, con- 
veyance of precise meanings. 


FREAK SENTENCES 


I remember your once presenting a sen- 
tence with four or five consecutive “that’s. 
Here’s another, from Shakespeare’s play 
“Twelfth Night,” Act iv, Scene ii, Line 14: 
“That that is is.” 


The meaning of this odd-looking 
combination of words becomes more 
clear when the sentence is rewritten, 
to read: “That which is, is.” As it 
stands, it contains only two words, 
each of which is used twice. Ask your 
friends to produce such a sentence, 
properly constructed, with subject and 
predicate—and you'll have them well 
stumped. 


SO YOU DON’T LIKE IT? 


Compounding, to me, seems silly. I have 
no use for hyphens. They could be abolished, 
and I wouldn’t feel I had lost anything. 


Brother, I too would rather lose a 
pocketful of hyphens and commas 
than a leg. But an expression like this, 
just heard on the radio, gives me 
pause (as they used to say) : hard coal 
miners. Anybody knows that doesn’t 
mean “coal miners who are hard,” but 
it does mean “men who mine hard 
coal”—hard-coal miners. That hyphen 
earns its way in terms of the service 
rendered! 


NOT QUITE A QUIBBLE! 


A friend of mine, much given to quib- 
bling, finds fault with this sentence: “Blank 
watched him go with a troubled frown.” 
Please comment. 


My comment is, the querist’s friend 
is not a quibbler—so far, at least, as 
the presented evidence goes to show. 
As given, the sentence says it was 
“him” who went that wore the trou- 
bled frown, whereas surely it was 
worn by Blank. “With a troubled 
frown, Blank watched him go.” Now 
you know Blank is the worried one. 
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By Berton Braley 


“Type,” said the Foreman, “‘was made to read, 
And that is a maxim it’s well to heed, 

For the printer frequently gets a start 

With a craze for ‘beauty,’ a bug for ‘art,’ 
Which holds him fast in a fearful gripe 

And keeps him trying mad stunts with type, 
With seventeen fonts and seventy styles 


And borders by thousands and rules by miles. 


“Type,” said the Foreman, “was made to read, 
But the printer, oftentimes, in his greed 
For novel features and ‘class’ and ‘tone,’ 
Forgets this fact he has always known 

And sends out work that is fine to see 

And ‘smart’ and ‘natty’ as it can be, 

A job with a swagger and high-bred look, 


But hard to read as a Chinese book! 


“Type,” said the Foreman, “was made to read, 
And that should serve as the printer’s creed, 
For work on the Linotype machine 

Or hand-set jobs should be clear and clean, 
Not ornamental, obscure, bizarre, 
Composed of all of the fonts there are, 

But simple, legible, quiet, plain, 

A joy alike to the eye and brain! 


“For art in printing is not the way 

Of wild extravagance, weird display, 
But rather the unobtrusive thrall 

Of type that gives you no shock at all, 
But draws your eyes to the page with zest 


And holds your mind to the thought expressed; 


We must keep ourselves to this simple creed. 
i” 


Type was made—and is meant—to READ 





This verse was written for and published in the 
Linotype Bulletin for March 1975. It has been 
reprinted by almost every printing publication in the 


world since then—cropping up at regular intervals 
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By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


Questions on pressroom problems 
will also be answered by mail 

if accompanied by stamped envelope. 
Answers will be kept confidential 

if you so desire and declare 
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WRAPPER PRINTING PRESS 

We are interested in securing a press 
suitable for printing wrapper paper in 
rolls and are wondering if you could 
give us the names of the various sup- 
pliers of such equipment. 

You will have quite a list to 
choose from as various processes are 
used in this field and even various 
type of the different processes. The 
field of wraps is a large one and 
items to be wrapped set up special 
requirements of their own. 


LETTERPRESS ROLLER WASHING 


In the April issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, Someone made inquiry about 
a roller-washing machine for letterpress 
rollers. We are also interested in having 
complete information on this machine. 
We purchased a roller-washing machine 
some years ago and received wonderful 
service from this machine. 

The roller-washing machine can 
not be left out of any modern effi- 
ciency set-up with increasing wages 
and shortened working weeks. 


PRINTING PLANT FOR OFFICE USE 

As an organization which does a great 
amount of publicity and mailing, we 
are investigating the subject of printing 
facilities which might be practicable 
for office use. While it is our under- 
standing that the reproduction facilities 
comparable in output and results to 
photo-offset equipment are not prac- 
ticable for operation other than in an 
especially equipped shop with an ade- 
quate staff, may we—as a double check 
—ask your information service to check 
this point for us? In other words: Does 
any company now manufacture or plan 
to produce a machine which will re- 
produce letters, graphs, and other black 
and white written matter so that the 
reproduced copies may be turned out 
by the thousand in a few hours? 

Reproduction facilities compara- 
ble in output and results to photo- 
offset and letterpress equipment are 
not otherwise available but there is 
Office printing equipment which in 
the hands of a clever operator will 
turn out an acceptable grade of the 
work specified, and in the hands of 
a run-of-mine operator will still 
turn out a fair volume of lower 
grade. All depends on the standard 
of quality set and adhered to. With 


all our mechanized equipment and 
electronic control, work of the high- 
est grade in a craft like printing 
can only be expected from expert 
craftsmen. 


STEP-AND-REPEAT ELECTROS 

We have developed a considerable 
volume of business in labels in from 
one to five colors. We started out using 
individual wood-mounted electros but 
on volume production the register and 
makeready time is proving expensive. 
We want to switch to patent base and 
sheet-size plates produced by the step- 
and-repeat method so that the entire 
series of plates on any one run may be 
registered as a unit. We are told by our 
engraver that there is no engraver on 
the west coast who has a step-and-re- 
peat machine. Will you please tell us if 
our proposed plan of production is 
feasible, and give us the names of east- 
ern engravers who could produce the 
plates. These labels are run 8- to 16-up, 
printed on job cylinder presses. 

You are in line with the best cur- 
rent practice: step-and-repeat elec- 
tros on patent base, a combination 
hard to beat on any but very long 
runs which can best go on the ro- 
taries. You have noticed the time 
lost in registering and makeready 
with plates on wood bases, but don’t 
forget the time lost in using the full 
pressman’s bag of tricks in getting 
the work out after the run has been 
started on the first color. Warped 
and rocking bases and plates, loos- 
ened brads, slurs, lost register, even 
workups, pullouts, and smashed 
plates and type are common with 
wood base. 

With patent base you avoid all 
these unfavorable conditions inher- 
ited from the past except the initial 
register difficulties which are re- 
moved by step-and-repeat. 

Every one can observe the lost 
production caused by register and 
makeready problems due to the use 
of wood base, but it should not be 
forgotten that it is generally the 
time of the most valuable workers 
in the plant that is wasted on these 
problems. This loss must be added 
to the lost standing press time to 
get the entire loss caused by the use 
of wood base. 









CHECK IMPRINTING PRESSES 

Will you give us some information 
relative to manufacturers of printing 
machines of a small type such as are 
used for check imprinting and the im- 
printing of envelopes? We have seen 
very small units of this kind which 
have a considerable rate of production 

Open and self-feed platen presses 
are in universal use, along with the 
job cylinder presses, for imprinting 
checks. Special small check im- 
‘printing presses also may be used. 

Envelope imprinting also is uni- 
versally done on platen presses and 
in this field also job cylinder and 
special envelope imprinting presses 
are available. 

Two important factors governing 
a choice are the volume of produc- 
tion that must be handled and what 
range of usefulness will the press 
have on other work? 


SPOT CARBONIZING 

We are doing considerable spot car- 
bon printing on our platen and job cyl- 
inder presses but do not use the hot 
process; therefore, we are not turning 
out a satisfactory job. Could we get a 
license to use the hot process? 

We do not know what chance you 
might have for a license. Consult 
the patent owners, who might listen 
as they are nearly two thousand 
miles from your shop. The hot proc- 
ess used on job cylinder presses is 
based on an electric heating system 
which maintains uniform heat in 
the fountain and on the press dur- 
ing the run. Wax is melted and 
mixed with the warmed ink in the 
fountain. The ink sets as the sheets 
are delivered. 

Some printers get by with the as- 
sistance of the inkmaker by using a 
waxed ink in a heated fountain. 

When carbonizing, including spot, 
is to be done on a large scale, spe- 
cial coating machines are available. 

Some of the big check shops buy 
large perforated sheets printed off- 
set-lith and carbonized. Then they 
cut the sheets to size wanted ac- 
cording to number up to be run for 
imprinting, which may be imprinted 
up to 5-up on special check im- 
printing presses, job cylinder, and 
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on platen presses. Slug-casting ma- 
chines are used for easy handling 
of imprints, and standardized forms 
of metal furniture are utilized for 
easy makeup and lockup. Padding 
the lifts on papercutters will make 
them cut carbonized paper without 
smearing. 

When spot carbonizing is done by 
the hot process on job cylinders, 
perforating rules are run in the 
carbonizing form. The automatic 
feeder functions better feeding un- 
perforated sheets. 


PLAYING CARD PLANTS IN INDIA 

One of our clients wants to print 
labels for biscuits, vegetable oils, soaps, 
cakes, and so on, The maximum size of 
label would be ten by fifteen inches. 
Equipment is required for printing, cut- 
ting, and varnishing. Another of our 
best clients wants to start playing card 
manufacturing. The printing, cutting, 
and other processes up to the finishing 
of the cards, including round corner- 
ing and edge gilding (if it’s required), 
should be most accurate. Will you sug- 
gest a suitable plant for this? 

The same equipment is used for 
printing. labels and playing cards 
for the most part, with some special 
presses, all of which are supplied by 
the manufacturers whose names we 
are sending. Some labels are cut on 
up-to-date paper-cutting machines. 
Playing cards, which for the obvious 
reasons must be of uniform size 
throughout the pack, are cut and 
round-cornered on hollow-die die- 
cutting machines. Certain labels are 
also cut on these machines, a mil- 
lion in a half day. 

The same type of varnishing ma- 
chine is used for both labels and 
playing cards and the same type of 
oven answers for both. You may be 
sure that the most up-to-date, re- 
liable, and durable equipment for 
producing labels and playing cards 
is made in this country where the 
consumption of these products is 
the greatest. © 

Do not overlook the step-and-re- 
peat machine and patent base. 


STITCHING SALES BOOKS 

We would like to contact someone 
who could give us instructions in re- 
gard to stitching and stripping book- 
lets for salesbooks, two or more on. We 
have in mind some suggestions whereby 
we could stitch and strip books several 
on and then cut them in two. We have 
experienced a good deal of difficulty in 
this type of work. 

Our advice would be for you to 
write to the manufacturers of the 
stripping and stitching machines 
you are using. If they have no solu- 
tion, write to other makers of these 
machines. You may be sure that 
you will find the solution of your 
problem. 
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FOIL 

Could you give us some information 
concerning “foil”? What we have in 
mind is tin foil, in colors. 

Many still visualize all foil as tin 
foil although foil is now available 
in a number of metals and various 
foil laminations. Foil is synony- 
mous with “leaf,” a very thin sheet 
of metal. In the trade foil is metal 
rolled to gauge ranging from .005 
inch to .0002 inch, the thinnest be- 
ing considerably thinner than the 
thinnest paper, .001. Metal foil may 
be rolled from a commercially pure 
metal or an alloy. 

Aluminum, lead, tin, and zinc are 
commonly used to make foil. Tin 
and lead were first used. Zinc is the 
least used. Copper foil is to be had 
but is used only for specialized ap- 
plications. The precious metals also 
may be rolled into foil but their use 
is obviously limited. All metals are 
cold rolled. Aluminum must be an- 
nealed at intervals during rolling 
but lead, tin, and zinc need not. Tin 





and lead composition foil contains 
about 4 to 10 per cent tin. 

The value of foil for decoration is 
in its polished surface and the wide 
range of effects obtained by coloring 
it and by printing (any process), 
embossing, and lacquering. The 
most popular of decorative foils is 
made from aluminum. These and 
half-fine gold papers used for seals 
are supplied in light weights, wax- 
or glue-mounted to various papers 
and films. Some of the papers used 
are sulphite or groundwood sheets, 
bonds, tissues, and glassine. Foils 
are easily mounted on boards as 
well as paper. 

In printing, both transparent and 
Opaque inks are used. The former 
confers brilliance and high luster as 
light penetrates the ink, strikes the 
foil, and is reflected back through 
the ink. Opaque inks are used to 
enhance legibility of brand name, 
and so on. The laminated foils find 
wide usage in the foil bag field. 
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You have to make it mteresting. 
Who opened the jack pot—how much 
wasin it? Anybody killed in the fracas: 
You are a graduate froma school 
of journalism. How come? 
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"In the Days That Wuz"'—Lecture in Journalism 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 
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CLOSE DIE CUTTING 
I need advice in solving a printing 
and die cutting problem. The pieces, af- 
ter the images are printed in colors and 
hairline register on both sides, are die- 
cut about the size of a silver dollar and 
with a margin of a lead around the 
image, all of which means close register 
in printing on both sides so that the 
image on the back registers with the 
one on the face, and very nearly per- 
fect die cutting. It was my thought to 
have the work done locally but they 
have made a mess of it. The opening or- 
der is for two million pieces, printed 
and varnished on both sides, and this is 
only the beginning—a sample order. 


Recognizing this job as one full of 
pitfalls for the unwary we submit- 
ted the problem to two of the best 
informed men in the die cutting 
field. One, who is familiar with all 
the “bugs” encountered in a job like 
this, was frank to say that it prob- 
ably could only be accomplished 
entirely satisfactorily with special 
machinery which his firm is not in 
a position to consider now. The 
other suggested as the best avail- 
able means resorting to hollow-dies 
on a hollow-die label die cutting 
machine which has the capacity to 
die-cut two million pieces a day. 

The pieces would first have to be 
square cut into individual stacks, 
leaving at least one-eighth inch 
waste around each piece. The die 
cutting machine takes stacks up to 
134 inches high and the thickness 
of the paper would govern how 
many pieces are in each stack. 

The square cutting of the pieces 
is very important since the stacks 
are fed against a fixed position and 
pieces will only be die-cut as ac- 
curately as they had been square 
cut. To facilitate square cutting, 
cutting marks are placed upon the 
printing plates and the stacks of 
pieces are square cut to these cut- 
ting marks. 

The pieces could be cut with a 
hollow die on the old-fashioned 
high die machine, but not so fast. 

The next step, supposing that the 
printing had been accomplished in 
perfect register, front and back, lies 
in the jogging of the large sheets, 
square cutting, rejogging, and feed- 
ing the stacks to the fixed position 
of the die cutting machine. 

While he did not say so, the first 
expert probably had in mind a spe- 
cial machine on the principle of the 
milk bottle cap machines and the 
embossed seal machines, both of 
which feed from the roll. The latter 
prints in colors, embosses, and die- 
cuts in a single or continuous op- 
eration. These two types of specialty 
presses operate on the face of the 
web only. 











Pre-registering Color Plates by Optical 
Means is Now a Reality with “Opti-Check’’ 


A MAcHINE for pre-registering color 
plates before they go on the press 
has been developed by H. H. Hein- 
rich, Incorporated, of New York City. 
By means of this device, which is 
called the Opti-Chek, one set of color 
plates can be put into register with 
another by optical means, without 
the use of caliper or rule. 

The Opti-Chek is at present being 
used only in the rubber plate or ani- 
line printing field, where presses have 
light, removable cylinders, but plans 
are under way for adapting the ma- 
chine to other uses, including color 
register for flatbed forms. 

The Opti-Chek machine consists of 
a frame which holds two press cyl- 
inders at a time, and an optical unit 
composed of ground glass viewers 
and mirrors set in rubber to absorb 
the vibration. The view plates carry 
crosslines, and mounted across the 
machine is a graduated steel scale 
which corresponds to the crosslines 
on the view plates. 

The press cylinder which is to carry 
the black or key plates is placed in 
the front position in the machine 
and the plates put in position optically 
with the aid of the crosslines and lateral 
scale. The plates may also be positioned 
around the cylinder as well as across by 
means of a gear which rotates the cyl- 
inder any desired distance. Each tooth 
of the gear is marked so that the cyl- 
inder may be divided circumferentially 
by two, three, four, five, or six. 

After the black plates have been posi- 
tioned, the key cylinder is moved to the 
back of the machine and the cylinder 
which is to carry the second color plates 
is placed in front. When the color plates 
are put on this cylinder, one can ob- 
serve every move by looking into the 
viewer on top of the machine. The color 
plates are moved until they are optically 
superimposed, in exact register, over the 
key plates in the back. 

The color plates are mounted in posi- 
tion, the cylinder removed, and the cyl- 
inder for the third color put in its place. 
The same procedure is followed for reg- 
istering the third color, and so on for 
four or more colors, each being optically 
checked against the key plates on the 
rear cylinder. 





Mf 


Earle L. Harley, inventor of the Opti- 
Chek and vice-president of H. H. Hein- 
rich, Incorporated, expects to design a 
flatbed version of the machine. The 
black or key form would be placed on a 
platform in the back, and a patent base 
on a front platform. Color plates would 
be moved into register on the patent 
base by looking through the viewer un- 
til they are optically superimposed upon 
the corresponding black plates or areas 
in the key form. 

Mr. Harley is working on a portable 
machine to be used in placing carbon 
tissue in register on the gravure cylin- 
ders. Another conceivable future appli- 
cation would be for color register on a 
small typographic rotary press, if it 
were built with light, removable plate 
cylinders which could be placed upon 
the Opti-Chek. 

Besides making color registering easier 
and faster, the Opti-Chek has an addi- 
tional advantage in that it permits reg- 
istering one set of color plates while an- 
other job is being run on the press, thus 
reducing press down time and increas- 
ing the amount of production. 
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* To help you sell more 
printing is the earnest aim of 
the |. P. Idea Department. 
From material sent us by our 
printer friends we have se- 
lected the ingenious and 
practical ideas described here 


By Glenn J. Church 







@ From THE Hotel Jefferson in Pe- 
oria, Illinois, comes a _ stationery 
portfolio idea for chain hotels on 
which many printers can capitalize. 
Even in smaller communities today 
a surprisingly large number of the 
hotels belong to a group centrally 
owned or operated. Each of these 
chains is a potential customer for 
this printed piece, for not just one 
but for every hotel that makes up 
the entire organization. 

Basically it is nothing more than 
a simple one-piece portfolio con- 
taining a few sheets of a hotel’s 
stationery, several large and small 
envelopes, an advertising blotter, 
and picture post cards, with a com- 
plete list of the chain’s hotels on 
the cover. But most printers will be 
able to “take it from there” and 
really make something of it .. . to 
the delight of the advertiser, the 
convenience of guests (who almost 
invariably take the portfolio with 
them), and the realization of a nice 
profit for the printer. 

On the cover the hotels can be 
pictured as well as named. On the 
top of the first inside page might 
appear copy such as this used by 
the Hotel Jefferson in its advertis- 
ing: “The luxurious comfort and 
restful surroundings which you 
have enjoyed here are standard at 
each Blackhawk Hotel.” 

As an added thought: There is no 
good reason why the printer could 
not use this piece as a wedge in get- 
ting the order for the hotel’s sta- 
tionery and printed advertising 
whenever these items come up for 
reprinting. 
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TOP: Two-color cover of a stationery port- 
folio for o chain of hotels. This is not a re- 
production of the Hotel Jefferson's actual 
portfolio, but is simply a cover design 
based on the original idea. The Hotel Jef- 
ferson is taking advantage of the fact that 
“a satisfied customer is always the best 
advertisement! 


CENTER: Portfolio as it appeors when 
opened. All pieces of stationery are 
neatly “filed” for convenience. At the top 
of the page opposite the letterhead is a 
“preferred position” for some selling 
copy. The blotter is an advertisement in 
itself. Other pieces not shown could al- 
so be included. 





BOTTOM: Diagram showing simplicity 
of portfolio. Slots are made to hold 
pieces of stationery. Portfolio folds 
down to 9 by 12 inches, with one side 
9 inches in depth to clear top of letter- 
heads and paragraph of selling copy. 
Dotted line simply indicates fold, is not 
printed on portfolio. 
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@ Jupcinc from the number of 
samples received with request for 
identification of process used be- 
cause the screen of letterpress, pho- 
tolith, or gravure does not appear 
on the samples, it seems that the 
screenless process of gelatin print- 
ing is the one with which most 
printers are not acquainted al- 
though it has been a hobby of ama- 
teurs along with lithography and 
etching for many years. At various 
times, here and abroad, gelatin 
printing has been called photo-gel- 
atin printing, collotype, albertype, 
artotype, heliotype, lichtdruck, pro- 
totype, and by still other names. 
The latest is artograph. 

Since it is the one process that 
does not use a screen, a sample may 
always be identified by this char- 
acteristic: the print is continuous 
tone throughout as in toned art 
copy or photograph. 

The characteristic gelatin print 
is obtained from an intaglio film 
of gelatin with reticulated high 
spots alternating with low spots, 
secured by swelling those parts of 
the gelatin not hardened by actinic 
light by steeping the gelatin in a 
bath of glycerin and water which 
raises the non-light-hardened areas. 
This leaves the light-hardened areas 
in the form of low spots or valleys 
between the hills. Or the printing 
plate may be visualized as a waffle- 
like surface of gelatin stretched 
over the aluminum support or base 
plate. The low spots (intaglio) are 
ink wells as in gravure; the high 
spots are moist and repel ink like 
the water-carrying parts of an off- 
set-litho plate. 

The gelatin plate today, as in 
aquatone, is generally aluminum 
but was originally glass. Those fa- 
miliar with aquatone may recall 
that Robert John used a gelatin re- 
inforced with intermingled vegeta- 
ble fiber supplied by E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company. The com- 
plete aquatone plate consisted of a 
thin support of aluminum on which 
was carried a special coating of re- 
inforced gelatin which was after- 
wards to be light-sensitized and 
made ready for exposure. For some 
years Ansco has supplied a special 





film on a celluloid base for gelatin 
printing after stretching the film 
over a metal base. So plastics may 
later substitute for aluminum as 
now used and photoengravers’ fish 
glue, the best of all gelatins, which 
is used in top enamel on both cop- 
per and zinc, may be used, possibly 
reinforced in some way for the sen- 
sitized film. 

The first step in the gelatin proc- 
ess is to photograph the original 
without using a screen. The result- 
ing negative is retouched if neces- 
sary, according to the price quoted. 
Printing down on the press plate of 
a negative for a single color plate is 
similar to offset-lith procedure. 


“‘Fake’‘ Method Generally Used 


On a color job the negative, after 
being shot, goes to the color sep- 
arators who use what is termed a 
“fake” method in the great major- 
ity of jobs requiring color separa- 
tions. The artists place the negative 
on a sheet of glass and on it place 
a sheet of cellulose acetate, the 
upper side of which has been 
treated. The color separation and 
toning follow with opaque, crayon, 
graphite pencil, and so on, with the 
original color scheme for guidance. 
On a four-color process job the first 
separation is for the yellow. When 
it is ready, the platemaker takes 
the glass, negative, and overlay and 
shoots the plate, generally in a vac- 
uum printing frame or occasionally 
in the photo-composing machine. 
Only one negative is used. So after 
shooting the yellow plate, the neg- 
ative and accessories are returned 
to the artists who then begin sep- 
arating the red and so on from a 
single negative for all the colors. 

The copy may be improved in a 
number of ways. One example is 
“doubling in” of some part of the 
negative by oOpaquing out the re- 
mainder on the negative and giving 
desired part more exposure time. 
The separators provide the register 
marks for each color plate. 

The aluminum plate may be hand 
grained with pumice powder or with 
the graining machine. A fine grain 
is used to afford a foothold or an- 
chorage for the gelatin film and 





Gelatin Printing Process (Artograph) is 


Becoming More Commercially Practicable 
Here's an easy-lo-undertiand explanation of process by Eugene St. John 


later the printing ink. No water is 
used on the printing press, the en- 
tire dampening system being dis- 
carded. After graining, the alumi- 
num plate is thoroughly washed 
and placed in a whirler for coating. 
The whirler formerly used was like 
the offset-lith horizontal whirler 
except that the heaters were under- 
neath the bedplate and a vacuum 
pump used to obtain uniformity of 
the coating. Now a vertical whirler 
without vacuum is being used in 
some plants. 

The gelatin is dissolved in distilled 
water and the regular dichromate 
powder added which confers sensi- 
tivity to actinic light. If coating 
needs a hardener, alum may be 
added. The gelatin emulsion is put 
through a centrifuge to avoid grease 
spots. 

The aluminum plate is next 
coated with the emulsion and the 
thickness of the coating is deter- 
mined by the speed of the whirler. 
The whirler is closed and the elec- 
tric heaters turned on for about a 
half hour to bake the gelatin hard. 
Tt is allowed to cool off after which 
comes exposure to the arc lights. 

After the printing down, the di- 
chromate is washed out with water. 
Up to this point platemaking pro- 
cedure parallels offset-lith but now 
there is a difference: the gelatin 
emulsion remains all over the plate. 

After a quarter-hour of washing 
the gelatin regains its original color. 
The plate is dried and later steeped 
in a solution of glycerin in water, 
which in a half-hour swells up the 
unexposed areas of the plate. It is 
now ready for the press, but the 
program is generally arranged to 
allow the prepared plate to season 
overnight. 

Since no water is used on the 
press, the gelatin process may be 
worked either by dry-offset, letter- 
press-offset, direct letterpress, or 
direct litho. Until recent years, di- 
rect rotary litho was the common 
process in the large gelatin plants 
of this country while flatbed litho 
presses were used abroad. 

Our big gelatin plants long used 
a converted direct rotary litho press, 
44 by 64, with dampening system 
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removed. In later years large offset 
presses have been used, for several 
good reasons: 1. The blanket on 
these precision-built presses is eas- 
ier on the plate; 2. The range of 
papers that can be printed on by 
offset is greater; 3. Much higher 
speed in printing is possible; and 
4. Humidity problems are reduced 
on the offset press because the so- 
called absorbent papers do not come 
in contact with the gelatin to rob 
it of its moisture. 


Air Conditioning Essential 


Each gelatin press is segregated 
in its own air-conditioned room. 
Each of these rooms has its own 
air-conditioning apparatus because 
gelatin printing is practicable at 
competitive speed only with humid- 
ity needed for the job in hand since 
the plate carries ink-repellent mois- 
ture in the blanks without aid of a 
dampening system as in offset-lith. 

In a commercial way, gelatin 
printing was first used on a large 
scale in this country for photolike 
reproductions in motion picture 
publicity, but because of the ab- 
sence of screen, the fine deep shad- 
ows, continuous tone, and lowest 
plate cost of all printing processes, 
it has entered into competition in 
all fields of the industry. On the 
offset press and in letterpress-offset 
gelatin printing acquires speed and 
lengthened plate life that make it 
a good contender against any proc- 
ess in high grade work. 


In color work from four to ten 
colors, gelatin is able to compete 
with lithography and generally with 
better results. Contrariwise, lithog- 
raphy has advantages in line work 
and large solids. 

In competition with gravure, the 
initial plate expense favors gelatin 
printing except on very long runs. 

In line work, gelatin is not supe- 
rior to photo-lith or offset-lith but 
where there are many and large 
plates that are screened in offset, 
gelatin printing remains supreme 
because of the lower preparatory 
cost and generally the gelatin re- 
production of photographic copy or 
tone drawing is superior. Is it neces- 
sary to state that letterpress and 
photoengraving are beaten by the 
plate cost? 

It is quite possible that modern 
research may bring about develop- 
ments in gelatin printing materials 
and equipment that may give it the 
position it deserves in the graphic 
arts because of its continuous tone 
and rich coloring. True, it is an air- 
conditioned process. No prophetic 
vision is needed to anticipate the 
already close approach of air-con- 
ditioning in industry and homes. 
After all, the average worker spends 
as many hours in his work shop or 
office as in his home so air-condi- 
tioning should be universal for 
home and working hours. Both are 
part of the workers’ lives and it is 
true that air-conditioning increases 
production by aiding good health. 
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New Slant on Gi Seniority 


@ The United States Supreme Court 
has recently ruled that World War 
II veterans do not have claims to 
jobs superior to those of non-vet- 
erans. This is contrary to the stead- 
fast position taken from the outset 
of the reemployment law by the 
Selective Service System. It has in- 
sisted that for a period of one year 
from the date of reemployment vet- 
erans had, as a right conferred upon 
them by Congress, an absolute right 
to their jobs, regardless of seniority 
held by the non-veterans. However, 
employers should not be too hasty 
in jumping to conclusions. 

Gist of the decision is this: Vet- 
eran seniority involves not only the 
time worked for the employer prior 
to entering service but his time in 
the armed forces as well. That is, 
military service is treated as though 
the veteran were on a leave of ab- 
sence. His seniority continues to 
accrue for the period of his military 
service, but it does not increase be- 
yond this point, or become absolute. 

Example: A veteran worked for 
four years in the establishment be- 
fore entering service, and he served 
for three years in the armed forces. 
His total seniority is seven years. 
He can “bump” non-veterans with 
less than seven years’ service, but he 
cannot displace non-veterans with 
more than seven years’ seniority. 

Meantime, many employers have 
been guided by Selective Service in- 
terpretations, and face possible lia- 
bility because of the Supreme Court 
decision. They are concerned lest 
other Selective Service rules and 
regulations now in effect may be 
ruled adversely by the highest court. 

Recognizing the unfair position 
that employers find themselves in, 
where they may be damned if they 
do, and damned if they don’t, a bill 
(HR 6035) has been introduced in 
Congress. This measure is intended 
to relieve such employers of liability 
where they have acted in good faith 
and have relied on rulings and in- 
terpretations of Selective Service in 
respect to the reemployment of vet- 
erans, or of courts or abitrators, 
where such rules and interpreta- 
tions have been later reversed, re- 
scinded, or amended. 


(Articles concerning the reemploy- 
ment rights of veterans, written by 
Harold J. Ashe, were printed in Sep- 
tember and November, 1944. Cer- 
tain aspects of the subject have 
beew changed by a recent decision 
of the Supreme Court. Employers 
will find helpful this short resume 
by Mr. Ashe.) 
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This section is devoted 

to short and timely items 
concerning men and events 
associated with printing. 
Copy must reach the editor 
by the twentieth of month 
preceding date of issue 








TO MANAGE SEATTLE GROUP 

From personnel director of the Vet- 
erans Administration at Seattle, Wash- 
ington, Charles L. Bushell has stepped 
into the position of new general man- 
ager of the Printing Industry of Seattle, 
Incorporated, the organization of own- 
ers and managers of Seattle printing 
plants which has recently become an 
affiliate of the Printing Industry of 
America, Incorporated. 

The new general manager will codr- 
dinate and manage the affairs of the 
Seattle group which is headed by Mort 
Frayn as president; and the following 
other officers: George Handley, Jr., the 
vice-president: William Seifert, secre- 
tary-treasurer; and on the board of 
directors: George Young, James Hur- 
ley, Roger Jensen, Harry Strang, Ron- 
ald Renny, and Roy Rosenthal. 

Mr. Bushell is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Washington and has had 
fifteen years experience in personnel 
and organizational work. In addition, 
he has served a total of fifty-three 
months in the Navy. 


GORDON MONTGOMERY NAMED HEAD 

Announcement has been made by the 
Miller Printing Machinery Company, 
Pittsburgh, that Gordon Montgomery, 
long a director and executive vice-presi- 
dent of the company, has been elevated 
to the presidency both of the Miller 
Printing Machinery Company and of its 
subsidiary, the Rotogravure Engineering 
Company. He succeeds W. G. Mont- 
gomery who had been a director and 
president of the parent company and its 
subsidiary. He is retiring. 


JOHN GRIFFITHS 

John Griffiths, the printing press de- 
signer, founder of the John Griffiths 
Company and of the Griffiths Printing 
Press Company, of New York City and 
Poughkeepsie, New York, died suddenly 
on August 30. His two sons, John and 
Frederick R. Griffiths, who have been 
associated with their father in the busi- 
ness, will continue it. 

Mr. Griffiths was born in England 
sixty-four years ago, came to this coun- 
try at the age of twenty-two, and be- 
came employed by R. Hoe & Company, 
in the New York office. In 1914, he be- 
came associated with Duplex Printing 
Press Company, Battle Creek, Michigan, 
in the capacity of the sales manager. 
In 1919, he became the general manager 
of R. Hoe & Company, and moved to 
Poughkeepsie. He established his own 
business in 1922 under the name of 
Griffiths Publishers’ Exchange and sub- 
sequently changed its name to the John 
Griffiths Company, specializing in big 
presses and other equipment for news- 
papers. He also became interested in 
the Funk Printing Press Company, and 
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for several years assumed responsibility 
for sales of the New Era Manufacturing 
Company. Ten years ago Mr. Griffiths 
extended his business in order to serve 
foreign newspaper publishers. 


LOGAN G. THOMSON 

Logan G. Thomson, for forty-one 
years connected with the Champion 
Paper and Fibre Company which his 
father founded, and of which he had 
been president since 1935, died while on 





LOGAN G. THOMSON 


vacation in La Jolla, California, on Au- 
gust 9. He was in good health in June 
when he left Hamilton, Ohio, headquar- 
ters of the company. 

Mr. Thomson, who was born in Cin- 
cinnati in 1884, entered his father’s 
business as a laborer in the paper mill 
when he was twenty-one years of age. 
He was advanced from one job to an- 
other until he had a thorough knowl- 
edge of the papermaking business. He 
served in the United States Army dur- 
ing the first World War, and was a 
captain when it ended. 

Following his apprenticeship in the 
mill, Mr. Thomson became sales mana- 
ger of the New York City office in 1916; 
secretary-treasurer of the company in 
1920; and first vice-president in 1931. 
In 1935, when his brother, Alexander 
Thomson, Sr., died, he was elected 
president of the company. 

During Mr. Thomson’s association 
with the business of the Champion or- 
ganization, it grew from a small coat- 
ing paper mill into one of the largest 
organizations in the paper industry. 

Dwight J. Thomson, a son who served 
as a lieutenant in the Navy during the 
recent war, is associated with the com- 
pany in its home office in Hamilton. 
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DECRY MAGAZINE IMPORTS 

A flood of Canadian comics, maga- 
zines, and books, retailed at prices and 
in a bulk which British publishers could 
never emulate under present control, is 
today’s most. serious headache for hard 
tried British publishers. These publica- 
tions are coming into Britain as ballast 
on trans-Atlantic boats—and exciting a 
great deal of ironic comment that paper 
might have been brought as ballast in- 
stead of the printed material. 

The introduction of such publications 
to the British market at a time when 
Britishers are in dire need for paper to 
meet market demand is regarded as a 
very serious threat to British printing 
and publishing. 

The government has allowed the free 
import by subscription of magazines and 
periodicals from the North American 
continent. This adds up to another blow, 
which, in combination with the cheap 
comics, is a menace to British publish- 
ing. The matter has excited severe com- 
ment in publishing journals, and the 
“National Newsagent” states that: 

“The importation of American and 
other foreign publications was consider- 
ably restricted during the war, and we 
are somewhat surprised to learn that 
facilities are now being provided by the 
Foreign Exchange Control to enable the 
subscription orders for American pub- 
lications to be placed with the publish- 
ers, appreciating the unsatisfactory de- 
mand for home-produced journals on 
account of limitation in paper supplies. 

“Another disturbing element in the 
trade,” continues the statement, “‘is the 
importation of Canadian and American 
publications for sale in Britain. 

“With the influx of imported Cana- 
dian and U. S. magazines, the retailers 
should look out for what is fast becom- 
ing a price racket. 

“We have in the ‘Nation Newsagent’ 
office, two identical. Canadian crime 
magazines, published at 15 cents, and 
priced for British sale at 9 pence. One 
copy has a higher price label stuck over 
the printed 9 pence. They bought from 
the same firm, but the higher price rate 
was charged for the full quantity. 

“We are investigating this, and hope 
to publish shortly an exposure of this 
malpractice. Mr. G. Grayrigge, secre- 
tary of the British Federation of Book 
Publishers, indicates that: 

“‘T have received a number of com- 
plaints from members of the Federa- 
tion, who view with alarm the weight 
of cheap periodicals which are being al- 
lowed to come into this country, in the 
form of ballast from both Canada and 
America. That such importations of the 
surplus manufactured goods should be 
allowed while the home publishers are 
restricted to small tonnages of paper is 
generally deplored by members, who, in 
the interest of fair competition, cannot 
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understand why raw materials cannot 
be imported instead.’ ” 

In September the British newspapers 
were allowed increased circulation and 
an increase from eight to twelve pages 
three times weekly. To be met out of 
stock, this release of newsprint was 
made possible by the purchase in Can- 
ada and Newfoundland of increased 
quantities for importation in 1947. 

For a short period, publishers will be 
permitted to print as many copies of 
papers as are needed to meet public 
demand. Dependent on how much this 
freedom of use cuts into supplies of 
newsprint, papers may receive a further 
increase in the number of pages. 


REESE NAMED BRANCH MANAGER 

Thomas J. Reese, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed the Buffalo branch manager of 
the International Printing Ink Division 
of Interchemical Corporation. He takes 
over administrative functions from his 
father, Thomas J. Reese, who has been 
on leave since June, 1943, when he be- 
came director of the Buffalo district 
Office of Price Administration. 

The elder Reese will continue with the 
company in an advisory capacity. With 
the company since 1908, he was suc- 
cessively manager, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Ault & Wiborg Buffalo Com- 
pany and president when it was merged 
with International Printing Ink Cor- 
poration. In 1931, he was elected presi- 
dent of the International Printing Ink 
Corporation of Canada. 

The new manager has been with IPI 
since 1935. He entered service in 1940 
and rejoined the company in February. 
He will have supervision of New York 
State and Western Pennsylvania. 


BOOST USE OF LITHOGRAPHY 

Copies of an advertising folder that 
promotes the use of the lithographic 
process of printing and containing in- 
formation about teaching material con- 
cerning the process are being mailed 
to colleges, advertising clubs, and other 
organizations by the Lithographers Na- 
tional Association, whose headquarters 
are in New York City. 


CELEBRATE GOLDEN JUBILEE 

Oval and Koster, lithographers spe- 
cializing in the production of pictorial 
calendars, Indianapolis, Indiana, will 
observe their golden anniversary on 
November 1, the business having been 
founded by the present owners, Charles 
J. Oval and Oscar-H. Koster, in 1896. 

The owners recalled that the first 
order they received was a calendar or- 
der from an insurance company in their 
city. Their specialty business extends 
threughout the United States but they 
sell only through jobbers. The firm 
plans to have an exhibit at the forth- 
coming convention and exhibition of 
the Advertising Specialty National As- 
sociation to be held beginning October 
6, in Chicago. Their “Golden Jubilee” 
will begin on that occasion. 


TAYLOR NAMED CONSULTANT 

Harry B. Taylor, for twenty-eight 
years connected with the sales branch 
of the International. Printing Ink divi- 
sion of the Interchemical Corporation, 
has retired from the selling force but 
will continue to be on call as a consul- 
tant on printing problems for IPI. Prior 
to his becoming connected with com- 
panies which were merged into the IPI. 
he was a pressroom executive in various 
printing organizations. 
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Gi BENEFIT LAW CHANGES 

The new GI benefit law, which re- 
duces the amount of Government sub- 
sistence which will be paid to veterans 
now enrolled or to be enrolled in ap- 
prentice and on-the-job training pro- 
grams, and in other ways limits the 
scope of these programs, has caused 
widespread confusion in the printing 
industry. 

Passed without a public hearing in 
the closing days of the last Congress 
and signed August 8 by President Tru- 
man, the new measure—Public Law 679 
—was backed by General Omar N. 
Bradley, head of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, who said that a scandal was 
threatened unless a halt was called on 
chiselers who were abusing the law. 

Under the new law, veteran appren- 
tices and on-the-job trainees with de- 
pendents are limited to $200 a month 
in compensation, veterans without de- 
pendents to $175. Veterans receiving less 
than these amounts from their employ- 
ers will be paid the difference by the 
Government, provided the total subsis- 
tence does not exceed $90 a month for 
men with dependents and $65 for those 
without. For example, a married vet- 
teran apprentice or trainee now receiv- 
ing $150 a month from his employer 
and $90 a month from the Government 
for a total of $240, will get only $50 a 
month from the Government, a reduc- 
tion of $40 a month in benefit payments. 
This will work a real hardship on the 
veterans who have planned their per- 
sonal budgets around the larger amount, 
especially in high cost sections of the 
country. 

Veterans organizations and unions are 
protesting the law as setting wage ceil- 
ings that are too low, but any modi- 
fications will have to await the recon- 
vening of Congress. The best that can 
be hoped for in the meantime is a 
liberal interpretation of the law by the 
Veterans Administration. 

Until clear interpretations are handed 
down by the Government agency, the 
status of present programs is uncer- 
tain. Especially is this true of on-the- 
job training programs for non-appren- 
ticeable positions, which are now limited 
to a period of two years. Many such 
programs, such as the one being con- 
ducted by members of the New York 
Employing Printers Association for 
junior executives, was set up and ap- 
proved on a three-year basis. Don H. 
Taylor, executive vice-president of the 
association, said he hoped the present 
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program could be approved or re-ap- 
proved as is, with the benefit payments 
continuing until the maximum period 
under the new law is reached. Indus- 
trial Commissioner Edward Corsi, the 
approving agent for New York State 
on-the-job programs, has taken steps 
to get authorization of a new program 
—perhaps conducted by the state—to 
carry on after Federal benefits cease. 

Also waiting for clarification is the 
overtime provision of the new law. For- 
merly only payment for straight time 
was considered in reporting the ap- 
prentice’s or trainee’s income from his 
employer. Now, according to the new 
law, payment for “regularly scheduled 
overtime” must be included in the basic 
wage rate “before determining the sub- 
sistence differential.” Irregular or oc- 
casional overtime need not be included. 

Although the law is apparently re- 
troactive to August 8, it was expected 
that the payments to veterans would be 
made in September and probably in 
October in amounts authorized under 
the original law, with deductions made 
later in such a way as “to mitigate 
hardships.” 

Certain additional reporting forms 
are required under the new law. One 
of them (Form 17-1962) is an “estimate 
of compensation for productive labor” 
to be filled out by or for the veteran 
and certified by the employer. Another 
(Form 17-1963) is a “continuous review 
of progress” which must be sent in 
every four months beginning in Novem- 
ber. This seems to be in addition to 
the monthly report now required from 
employers. 

Confusion will continue until the Vet- 
erans Administration gives clear, official 
interpretations of the law’s provisions, 
especially as they apply to training pro- 
grams inaugurated before August 8, 
and until the various state approving 
agencies are familiar with the new re- 
quirements. The Printing Industry of 
America, in a bulletin to its members, 
has advised printers in the meantime 
to help veterans fill out the two new 
forms and certify them, to continue 
making monthly reports until further 
notice, to continue paying trainees what 
they have been getting, with increases 
as scheduled under the training pro- 
gram, and to include regularly sched- 
uled overtime in the basic wage rate 
before determination of the subsistence 
differential. 

It has been pointed out that under 
the new ceiling the veteran can actu- 
ally raise his “take home pay” by per- 
suading his employer to cut his salary. 
This is because the Government sub- 
sistence pay is tax-free, whereas salary 
from private employers is subject to the 
withholding tax. All printers are warned 
not to accede to any such requests, 
since this is illegal and would jeopard- 
ize an otherwise approved program. 


ASSIGN STAFF MEMBERS 

Ralph L. Poore, formerly connected 
with newspaper and printing establish- 
ments in Portland, Maine, and for the 
past four years with the Army Air 
Force. has joined the staff of the Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company, and has 
been assigned to cover the New England 
states as a maintenance engineer. 

V. V. Sherrod, formerly a newspaper- 
man in Oklahoma and New Mexico, has 
been appointed production engineer by 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company to 
cover the west Texas and New Mexico 
territory formerly covered by L. F. 
Bookman, who has retired. 
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WILL ERECT BUILDING 

Geffen, Dunn & Company and Omni- 
book, Incorporated, New York City, will 
erect a twelve-story building to house 
their printing and publishing activities, 
announces Maxwell M. Geffen, the senior 
partner of Geffen, Dunn and president 
of Omnibook. The new building will be 
erected on property acquired on East 
58rd Street near the East River, an 
area dominated by high class residential 
apartment buildings. 

The structure will have an exterior 
which will contribute to the appearance 
of the neighborhood, states Mr. Geffen. 
It will be strikingly modern in concep- 
tion, with air conditioning throughout, 
interior truck-loading facilities, and ap- 
propriate landscaping. The floors will be 
functionally designed to accommodate 
publishing offices, pressrooms, editorial 
rooms, and art studios in an integrated 
scheme. Several other publishing firms 
have indicated interest in space in the 
new building, according to Mr. Geffen, 
but the owners expect that space avail- 
able for rental will be limited. 

Divisions of Geffen, Dunn & Company 
which will move into the new building 
when it is completed include the Select 
Printing Company, William E. Rudge’s 
Sons, Select Multigraphing Service, and 
the Round Table Press. Another divi- 
sion, the Blue List Publishing Company 
will remain in the Wall Street area. 
Omnibrook, Incorporated, will move the 
editorial, circulation, and general pub- 
lishing offices of both its magazines, 
Cmnibook Magazine and Book Reader 
Magazine, to the new building. 

Select Printing Company is the fifty- 
five-year-old parent organization of 
Geffen, Dunn & Company. In 1941 the 
Round Table Press, Blue List Publishing 
Company and the Select Multigraphing 
Service were merged with Select as 
Geffen, Dunn & Company. Last year the 
latter company acquired all outstanding 
stock of William E. Rudge’s Sons, which 
was founded in 1932. 

Omznibook, the first venture in maga- 
zine abridgements of best-selling books, 
was started in 1938 by Mr. Geffen, 
Robert K. Straus, and Victor W. Knauth. 
During the war a digest size edition for 
distribution to the servicemen overseas 
reached a circulation of 350,000. The 
civilian edition, reduced to digest size 
in 1943, has grown from a circulation 
of 30,000 to 300,000. Early in 1945 a 
Spanish edition for Latin America began 
publication in Buenos Aires, and a con- 
tinental European edition, in English, 
was started in Sweden. Future plans call 
for an Australian edition, and a Bra- 
Zilian edition in Portuguese. 

Mr. Geffen, a graduate of the Colum- 
bia School of Journalism, was a reporter 
on the New York American before he 
entered the printing business in 1917. 
He became secretary and eventually the 
president of the Select Printing Com- 
pany, now a unit of Geffen, Dunn & 
Company. 


TURLEY NAMED VICE-PRESIDENT 

E. Lee Turley, who joined the staff of 
McLaurin-Jones Company, Brookfield, 
Massachusetts, last January as general 
sales manager, has been elevated to the 
vice-presidency of the company. Prior 
to Mr. Turley’s present connection he 
had served as advertising manager and 
sales promotion manager of Nekoosa- 
Edwards Paper Company, Port Rich- 
ards, Wisconsin. The McLaurin-Jones 
Company manufactures gummed and 
coated specialties. 


PUBLISHES UNUSUAL CATALOG 


Full credits are given by the Yale and 
Towne Manufacturing Company, with 
executive offices in New York City, to 
firms in the graphic arts which pro- 
duced its new Yale catalog, 450 pages, 
8% by 11 inches in size, which includes 
many new features of interest to pro- 
ducers and users of catalogs. 

The General Offset Printing Com- 
pany, of Springfield, Massachusetts, is 
credited with having printed the cata- 
log; the Consolidated Lithographing 
Company, New York City, produced the 
special pages of embossed and litho- 
graphed natural color finishes; and the 
Heinn Company, Milwaukee, manufac- 
tured the binders whose “back action” 
allows the pages to lie flat when the 
catalog is opened. 

“The new Yale catalog is the first 
major hardware catalog to make exten- 
sive use of color,” says the company. 
“Two, three, or four colors are used 
whenever they can be employed to ad- 
vantage. Some items are shown in their 
natural color. but for the most part, 
color is used functionally, either as the 
background on which the product, in 
black and white, is displayed. or to or- 
ganize the elements of the layout. In 
addition, for the first time, hardware 
finishes are shown as well as described. 
Color plates, embossed and lithographed 
in natural colors, are attached to a 
divider opposite the text describing the 
finishes.” 

The entire catalog is a series of two- 
page spreads in color, each designed to 
be an independent “visual unit” dis- 
plaving the related items of hardware. 
Technical language is avoided in favor 
of pictures and “plain English,” so that 
descrintive cony is kept to a minimum. 
Thus less text is used in this catalog to 
give more information than has been 
contained within any of the previous 
twenty-nine catalogs issued by the com- 
pany on its seventy years of operation. 

The text matter is set in a sans serif 
tyne face (Snartan); the paper used is 
a 70-pound linen finish stock; and the 
binding is library buckrum in a ruby 
and black color combination. 


BREAK GROUND FOR BUILDING 

Hale Holden, president of Byron Wes- 
ton Company, participated in the cere- 
mony connected with breaking ground 
for the construction of a new two-story 
building to connect the two units of the 
paper mill at Dalton, Massachusetts. 
While President Holden broke the first 
ground by operating a steam shovel; 
Leonard P. Taylor, sunerintendent of 
the mill, followed by using a snade. 

The building, containing 25.000 sauare 
feet of floor space, will be of concrete, 
steel, brick, and glass block construc- 
tion; will be used for modern finishing 
machinery, and is part of an extensive 
expansion program of the company. 
The program includes installation of 
new machines, including automatic de- 
vices to maintain precision control of 
some of the operations connected with 
the process of papermaking. 


DIGEST INVADES AUSTRALIA 

The first Australian edition of the 
Reader’s Digest made its appearance in 
that commonwealth in July. It carried 
128 pages of text. The cover and numer- 
ous titles were in two colors, as were 
some of the advertisements. Guaran- 
teed circulation was 100,000, so an an- 
nouncement addressed to the adver- 
tisers from the publishers stated. 
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Sames West 


The industry lost one of its leading 
pioneers in precision printing with the 
death of James West, inventor of line-up 
and register tables and president of the 
Craftsman Line-Up Table Corporation. 
Mr. West died on July 25, during his sixty- 
fourth year, at his home in Newtonville, 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. West was an outstanding example 
of a printing craftsman who used his 
inventive genius to better the craft. Born 
in London, England, where he was: ap- 
prenticed as a printer, he came to New 
York in 1903 and enrolled at Syracuse 
University to study architecture. Paying 
his way through college by working at the 
printing trade, he chose to continue in 
printing rather than architecture. Soon 
after leaving Syracuse he went to work for 
the Tudor Press and for George H. Ellis in 
Boston as a line-up man and stone hand. 

The absence of precision in this part of 
the printing operation bothered him—it 
seemed to him that line-up and stone men 
were the only ones who had no mechanical 
aids to accuracy. Using the technical 
knowledge he gained at Syracuse, plus 
his skill as a printing craftsman, he set to 
work to devise a form line-up table for 
letterpress printing. His efforts met with 
immediate success and he organized the 
Craftsman Line-Up Table Corporation in 
Waltham, Massachusetts, to manufacture 
and market the device. Mr. West’s other 
widely-used inventions include a geared 
line-up and register table used on the press 
sheet for an additional check on alignment, 
and layout tables for offset lithography. 

During World War II, when the United 
States Navy and Marine Corps asked him 
to make special line-up and register tables 
for war activities, Mr. West turned his 
entire plant over to the production of 
these machines. From the Marine Corps 
he received a special commendation for 
his contribution to the war effort. 

James West was held in high esteem 
throughout the industry, not only for his 
technical skill and inventive genius, but 
also for his pleasant personality: 
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TORONTO PRINTERS WIN INCREASE 


The Ontario regional war labor board 
has granted commercial printers in 
some sixty Toronto plants the 40-hour 
week and wage increases of about eight 
cents an hour. The action came as a re- 
sult of a joint appeal made to the board 
on July 10 by the printing firms and the 
local of the International Typographi- 
cal Union (A.F. of L.). From 650 to 700 
printers are affected. 

W. R. Lucas, secretary of the Toronto 
Typographical Union, has described the 
award as “the most important gain 
made by organized printers in Toronto 
in the past twenty-five years. This rul- 
ing by the board gives Toronto’s com- 
mercial printers the 40-hour week for 
the first time.” 

The regional board directs the com- 
mercial printing firms to reduce the 
work week of the printers from 44 to 40 
hours and to increase the basic hourly 
wage from 96 cents to $1, the increase 
to be effective as of July 1, 1946. Effec- 
tive April 1, 1947, the hourly rate will be 
increased to $1.07%, that scale to re- 
main in effect for one year. 

The agreement also calls for payment 
by the companies for three statutory 
holidays, if not worked, and double time 
if worked. 

“Rates for commercial printers ranged 
between 91 and 96 cents before this 
award,” said Mr. Lucas. “Employes mak- 
ing premium wages were getting as 
much as $1 an hour. It is our under- 
standing that there will be proportion- 
ate increases made for these premium 
workers.” 

He said that most of the union print- 
ers are employed in closed shops but 
that some work in open shops. “If the 
new wages and hours provisions do not 
apply for union printers in open shops,” 
he stated, “we may consider it expedient 
to withdraw our men from such shops.” 

The joint appeal to the regional board 
was made following three months of 
negotiations by the union and the com- 
panies, said Mr. Lucas. 


GRANT RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 


Arrangements have been made by the 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, 
Wisconsin, with three educational insti- 
tutions for the establishment of re- 
search fellowships by which study of the 
developments in the pulp and paper 
field shall be extended. The grants are 
offered to the University of Wisconsin, 
the University of Minnesota, and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

H. A. Rothchild, technical director of 
the company, said that the fellowships 
represent a new policy by which more 
of the company’s research budget shall 
be spent in fundamental and back- 
ground work. It is expected that the 
Kimberly-Clark fellowships will be ar- 
ranged in time for the current scho- 
lastic year. 

In its own laboratories, the Kimberly- 
Clark organization will employ 170 
scientists and other personnel when all 
facilities have been installed in the new 
building to house the laboratories. This 
is said to be the most extensive com- 
mercial technical laboratory in the pulp 
and paper industry. 


JOINS FALCO CORPORATION 

Karl W. Guth, for eighteen years con- 
nected with several machinery firms in 
Chicago, has become associated with 
the Falco Corporation, Chicago, as as- 
sistant ‘manager. = 
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EVENING CLASSES RESUMED 

Enrolment in the evening educational 
courses of the New York Employing 
Printers Association, which start their 
thirty-first season this month, is ex- 
pected to reach a new high as many of 
the 5,000 recently employed and re- 
employed veterans in the industry sign 
up for the classes. Many of these vet- 
erans are working under training-on- 
the-job programs, and will take supple- 
mental class work to round out their 
training. 

Twelve courses are offered by the as- 
sociation. For the third successive year 
two of these will be conducted on a 
conference basis, limited to twenty-five 
executives. These classes are “Business 
Management for Profit,” conducted by 
George A. Vogl, manager of the NYEPA 
Cost and Accounting Bureau, and 
“Planning Production for Profit,” con- 
ducted by Russel J. Hogan, plant man- 
ager of the Blanchard Press and past 
president of the New York Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen. 

One new course, “Estimating Offset 
Lithography,” will be given for the first 
time this year. To accommodate the 
anticipated increase in enrolment, extra 
classes have been set up for advertis- 
ing layout and typographic design, ele- 
ments of printing and printing proc- 
esses, and estimating for printers. Other 
courses offered regularly each year are 
advertising typography, cost accounting, 
elements of offset lithography, proof- 
reading and copyreading, and selling 
printing. 
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Here are the answers to the quiz on page 55. How 
well did you remember the information which you 
have read from time to time in previous issues of this 
magazine or have seen elsewhere? 


1. No; don’t use an electrotype; use an 
original photoengraving. Use a 
screen from 85 to 110 line. 

. False. It’s important, but it won’t 
totally eliminate static. Good static 
eliminators are necessary. 
False—strange as it seems! 

False. Plates that look okay might 

not print well. 

. 1833. 

Art subjects produced by silk screen. 

No; our Garamonds are _ based 

largely on Benton’s 1919 styling of 

Janson’s 1615 redesigning of Claude 

Garamond’s 16th Century Gara- 

mond type face! 

. e, or $5,000,000 worth of slugs and 

. type. (Wish we knew what the AA’s 

cost on that type bill!) 

. Because of (1) vagaries inherent in 
paper thickness, and (2) changes in 
paper thickness due to atmospheric 
conditions. 

. No, they generally cannot. The cost 
of author’s alterations over 10 or 15 
per cent of the cost of composition 
are usually deducted from the au- 
thor’s royalty payments. 


By R. Randolph Karch 
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APPRENTICE RATIO LIBERALIZED 


The manpower shortage in the photo- 
engraving industry will be substantially 
relieved in the future as the result of ac- 
tion taken by the International Photo- 
Engravers Union which, at its conven- 
tion in Cincinnati late in August, voted 
to liberalize its apprentice ratio. This 
was affected by passage of a resolution 
authorizing that journeymen on night 
shifts be added to day workers in cal- 
culating the ratio of apprentices to the 
journeymen. The ratio, generally one to 
seven—although it varies among local 
unions—previously .was based only on 
day workers. 

Under the new rule the ratio will be 
the equivalent of one to five, which will 
permit an estimated additional 1,500 ap- 
prentices, according to Edward F. White, 
president of New York Local Number 
One and a delegate to the convention. 
At present there are about 1,600 appren- 
tices enrolled in the various locals, more 
than 1,000 of whom have been inden- 
tured since May, 1945. 

Possibilities that opportunities for ap- 
prentices might be further liberalized 
arose when the convention instructed 
its executive council to consider reduc- 
ing the period of apprentice training 
from six to five years. 

The IPEU now has 11,981 journeymen 
members, an increase of 701 in the fiscal 
year ended May 31, it was reported at 
the convention. Approximately 8,000 of 
the total are employed in commercial 
shops, the rest in newspaper and gra- 
vure plants. 

The members of the executive council, 
which consists of the seven top officers 
of the union, were directed to seek a 
meeting with the Amalgamated Lithog- 
raphers of America to explore the pos- 
sibilities of a merger of the two unions. 
The strategy behind this move is to halt 
the inroads of the CIO into the graphic 
arts industry. The lithographers’ union, 
which withdrew from the American 
Federation of Labor after a jurisdic- 
tional dispute, joined the CIO last May. 

Edward J. Volz, New York City, presi- 
dent of the IPEU, disclosed that over- 
tures for future conferences had been 
received from the Amalgamated, and 
that he had met informally with Wil- 
liam Riehl, New York City, president 
of the Amalgamated, to discuss the pos- 
sibility of a merger. In his report to 
the convention, Mr. Volz called atten- 
tion to the fact that the International 
Typographical Union had also made 
overtures to the Amalgamated to be- 
come part of the ITU. 

Besides seeking a merger with the 
lithographers, the IPEU will offer mem- 
bership to workers engaged in masking 
copies and negatives for reproduction, 
Mr. Volz said. 

Joseph Rosenberg, of New York City, 
president of the American Photo-En- 
gravers Association, proposed organiza- 
tion of a permanent national body in 
which both the employers and the union 
would be represented equally to handle 
many problems for the benefit of both. 
He cited recent successful joint efforts 
in obtaining scarce materials and help- 
ing relieve the manpower shortage. 


SIEGFRIED REJOINS SYRACUSE 
Laurance B. Siegfried has resigned as 
head of the printing department of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, in which capacity he has served 
a year, to return to Syracuse University, 
as chairman of the department of 
graphic arts. The announcement of his 
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return to Syracuse was made by M. 
Lyle Spencer, dean of the school of 
journalism. 

Mr. Siegfried was in charge of the 
printing department of Syracuse Uni- 
versity and associate professor of jour- 
nalism from 1940 to 1945. 


HONOR BIG SIX 50-YEAR MEMBERS 


Four hundred members of New York 
Typographical Union No. 6, commonly 
known as Big Six, were to receive gold 
buttons in recognition of fifty years or 
more of membership in the union, at a 
special meeting on September 22. Lieu- 
tenant Governor Joe R. Hanley was 
scheduled as the principal speaker. Big 
Six, oldest and largest local of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union, was 
organized in 1850, with Horace Greeley, 
famous editor and publisher, as its first 
president. 


NEW TRADEMARK LAW ENACTED 


Encouragement to the users of trade- 
marks to register them was one of the 
purposes of the Lanham Act enacted 
into law by the recent 79th Congress, 
and signed by President Truman, which 
will not become operative until July 5, 
1947. Official interpretations of the law 
have not yet been published. 

Under the provisions of the Lanham 
Act, the owners of trademarks registered 
under the Acts of 1905 and 1881, will be 
obliged to establish by affidavit that 
they are actually using their trademarks 
which will give them the protection 
provided under the new law. 

Owners of marks registered under the 
Act of 1920 must reregister then under 
the new law when their old registra- 
tions expire. 

To obtain an incontestable right of 
use of the trademark under the new 
law, owners of marks registered under 
the new law, or under the Acts of 1905 
or 1881, must show five years of con- 
tinued legal, uncontested use, by affi- 
davit, filed before the expiration of the 
sixth year of use. 

The new law will also permit the 
registering and protection of “service 
marks” which apply to services rather 
than goods; also “certification marks” 
which certify to the character or quality 
of products or services. 

Under the new law, a company may 
license a related company to use a 
trademark, under contract, provided the 
related company produces the product 
according to the registrant’s formula. 
Also under the law two owners may use 
the same trademark provided they do 
not conflict with each other. 


PUBLISHES ROLLER INSTRUCTIONS 


Instructions on how to prolong the 
life and service of typographic rollers 
are contained in a circular, printed in 
two colors, issued by Ideal Roller and 
Manufacturing Company, with offices in 
Chicago and Long Island City, New 
York. E. B. Davis, vice-president of the 
company, in remarking about the cir- 
cular advertising Inkmaster rollers, said 
that recent direct mail advertising is- 
sued by the company “has been keyed 
to instruct as well as to sell.” 


JULIUS C. BATES 

Julius C. Bates, sixty-eight, member 
of the printing firm of Bates and Carr, 
Incorporated, Vernon, New York, died 
in his home recently after a lengthy 
illness. He formed the printing company 
in 1906 and in recent years had carried 
on the business alone. 


ROBERTSON NAMED PRESIDENT 

Reuben B. Robertson, who had been 
executive vice-president of the Cham- 
pion Paper and Fibre Company, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, was elected president by the 
board of directors at a meeting held Au- 
gust 15. He succeeds the late Logan G. 
Thomson. 

Reuben B. Robertson, Jr., succeeds his 
father as executive vice-president of the 
company. Dwight J. Thomson, son of 
the late Logan G. Thomson, was elected 
a director and a vice-president. 

The new president, Mr. Robertson, is 
a lawyer by profession, having practiced 
after his education in the public schools 
of Cincinnati and Yale University. Fol- 
lowing his four years of legal experience 
he became associated with the Cham- 
pion organization in 1907 and was as- 


REUBEN B. ROBERTSON 


signed to supervise the construction of 
the company’s new southern pulp mill 
at Canton, North Carolina. He then be- 
came its general manager and vice- 
president, and in 1925 was elevated to 
the presidency of the Champion Fibre 
Company, which position he held for 
ten years. Following the consolidation 
of that company with the parent or- 
ganization, then known as the Cham- 
pion Coated Paper Company, whose 
name was changed to the Champion Pa- 
per and Fibre Company, he became its 
executive vice-president. 

He was instrumental in introducing 
new methods of manufacturing pulp for 
printing papers, and under his direc- 
tion Champion led in the use of south- 
ern pine for manufacturing pulp. This 
proved a boon to southern growers and 
resulted in expanding the operations of 
the Champion organization to the pine 
forests in southern Texas and the con- 
struction of a large pulp mill at Hous- 
ton in 1938. Papermaking machinery 
has been added since that year. Be- 
cause of his pioneering in the making 
of paper pulp, Mr. Robertson was 
awarded the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Science in 1928 by North Carolina 
State College. 

Mr. Robertson’s interests extend be- 
yond his immediate business connec- 
tions. He is interested in trade associa- 
tion activities, now serving as president 


of the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters in New York 
City. He is also chairman of the North 
Carolina Wood Utilization Committee 
of the Department of Commerce and of 
the North Carolina Forestry Associa- 
tion. For twenty-five years he has been 
chairman of the Southern Conference 
of Human Relations in Industry. He 
has been a member of the North Caro- 
lina section of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, and was a member 
of the National War Labor Board. He 
is serving on numerous other national, 
state, and local boards, all of which are 
designed to improve business and com- 
munity interests. 


COMPLETE CONVENTION PLANS 


Advance registrations from producers 
and users of direct mail from various 
parts of Canada and the United States 
have been announced by the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association from its head- 
quarters in New York City for the an- 
nual convention in Chicago, October 18 
and 19. The announcement states that 
every indication points to a “most suc- 
cessful two-day meeting” and _ that 
speakers on the program will highlight 
the 1946 survey of direct advertising. 

David Wallace of Time, New York 
City, will speak on “How to Get In- 
formation by Direct Mail”; Lester 
Suhler of Look, Des Moines, will present 
an address on “How Manage Your Mail- 
ing List”; Howard Smith of Paper Mills 
Limited, Montreal, will talk on “What 
Are Your Biggest Problems in Direct 
Advertising”; Charles S. Downs, of Ab- 
bott Laboratories Incorporated, North 
Chicago, will speak on “How You Plan, 
Use, or Misuse Direct Advertising”; and 
John E. Wiley of Fuller, Smith & Ross, 
New York City, will discuss “How You 
Co-ordinate Your Direct Advertising 
With Other Media.” 

Awards will be given to the exhibitors 
of “Fifty Direct Mail Leaders” which 
will represent the best campaigns that 
have been used during the past year. 
Promoters of the exhibition say that 
“both quantity and quality of this year’s 
campaign will set new standards.” 

The general chairman of the Chicago 
convention committee is John B. Man- 
nion, advertising manager of the Aus- 
tenal Laboratories, and associates in 
charge of various committee activities 
include Roy G. Rylander, of Rylander 
Company; George F. McKiernan, George 
F. McKiernan Company; Chet Carlson, 
of American Colortype Company; A. J. 
Jolie, of the Hensley Company; Marnell 
S. O’Bryan, of Color Research Institute; 
Edwin E. Geiger, of the Celotex Corpor- 
ation; and Robert Stond, the National 
Research Bureau. 

In an official notice to members, the 
statement was made that the annual 
business meeting of the DMAA, as a 
corporation, will be held October 18, at 
4:45 o’clock, and officers will be elected, 
in addition to three directors to fill 
vacancies. 


LAKE ERIE CONCERN EXPANDS 


Lake Erie Engineering Corporation, 
Buffalo manufacturers of heavy hy- 
draulic press equipment including ma- 
chines for plastic molding, printing 
plate manufacture, and metal working, 
has taken over the Feller Engineering 
Company of Pittsburgh, so Robert E. 
Dillon, president of the Lake Erie or- 
ganization has announced. All activities 
of the Pittsburgh organization will be 
conducted in the future as the Feller 
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Engineering Division of the Lake Erie 
Engineering Corporation, and K. Feller 
will serve as general manager. 

All the manufacturing operations will 
center in the plant of the Lake Erie or- 
ganization at Buffalo which is con- 
sidered of the most modern of its type, 
with capacity for building heavy ma- 
chinery ranging in weight up to units 
of one million pounds. 


ASSUME NEW DUTIES 


John Griffiths Company, New York 
City, has announced that Wesley Dam- 
mes, formerly connected with the Du- 
plex Printing Press Company and the 
Goss Printing Press Company, will di- 
rect sales of the company, and John 
Vogel will supervise field work. John 
Griffiths, Jr., and Frederick R. Grif- 
fiths, sons of the late John Griffiths, 
share in the management of printing. 


BOOK PRINTING FIRM FORMED 


Officers and directors announce the 
formation of the Comac Press, Incorpo- 
rated, in Brooklyn, New York. The 
Comac Press is equipped for the com- 
plete ‘manufacture of full bound books 
from manuscript to binding. The plant 
occupies 45,000 feet of space on one 
floor. The officers are: George McKibbin, 
president; Samuel Schulman, vice-presi- 
dent; Samuel Chernoble, treasurer; and 
Sam Goldman, secretary. Mr. Goldman, 
formerly the production manager of the 
Comet Press, is general manager of the 
new company. 


PUBLICIZE NEW AIR MAIL RATE 


Reduction of the air mail postage rate 
from eight to.five cents an ounce on 
October 1 was the reason for Ecusta 
Paper Corporation, Pisgah Forest, North 
Carolina, to issue to its distributors all 
over the country a tabulation showing 
the number of sheets of each weight of 
its various kinds of letterhead substance 
which may be mailed within the one 
ounce rate. 

The Ecusta Paper Corporation has 
stressed the idea that the reduction 
would cause an upsurge in the use of 
airmail by business concerns, conse- 
quently printers would use a much 
greater volume of lightweight papers. 


MOTION PICTURES BOOST OFFSET 


Advantages of offset lithography will 
be described and visualized in sound 
and color motion pictures by Harris- 
Seybold Company, according to an an- 
nouncement made by Harry A. Porter, 
vice-president in charge of sales, with 
headquarters in Cleveland. The film is 
“How to Make Good Impressions” and 
will run for twenty-five minutes. Basic 
differences in the three major processes 
of printing will be portrayed in the new 
film which will include operations of 
the new four-color Harris press and 
smaller presses. 

In “shooting” the big four-color press, 
it was necessary for the photographers 
to build a special platform suspended 
from a traveling crane so that the 
camera could get a “bird’s-eye” view 
from feeder to delivery in one uninter- 
rupted. shot. Telescopic lens were used 
to photograph the action of the small 
parts inside the press, and microscopic 
lenses were used to enlarge the dot- 
etching and other minute processes. 

Organizations and firms throughout 
the country will be given the opportun- 
ity. to borrow copies of the film for dis- 
play purposes. 
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Distributed by 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham 
ARIZONA 
Phoenix 
ARKANSAS 
Little Rock 
CALIFORNIA 
Eureka Zellerbach Paper Company 
Fresno... . -Zellerbach Paper Company 
Los Angeles. . .Zellerbach Paper Company 
Oakland.... . -Zellerbach Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
BNNs ssp sia isis sly-sre wee Zellerbach Paper Company 


Sloan Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 


Arkansas Paper Company 


Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 


The Rourke-Eno Paper Co., Inc. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington The Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
FLORIDA 
Jacksonville 
Miami...... 
Orlando... 
Tallahassee.... 


Knight Brothers Paper Company 
. .Knight Brothers Paper Company 
. . Knight Brothers Paper Company 
. . Knight Brothers Paper Company 
Knight Brothers Paper Company 


Sloan Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 


Berkshire Papers, Inc. 

Chicago Paper Company 

Midland Paper Company 

Capital City Paper Company 

INDIANA 
Indianapolis 


IOWA 


Crescent Paper Company 


Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 


Carpenter Paper Company 
Wichita Western Newspaper Union 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville 
LOUISIANA 
Baton Rouge 
New Orleans 
Shreveport 
MARYLAND 


Baltimore 


The Chatfield Paper Corp. 


Louisiana Paper Co., ltd. 
The D and W Paper Co. 
Lovisiona Paper Co., Ltd. 


Baltimore Paper Company, Inc. 


Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 
Charles A. Esty Paper Company 


Seaman-Patrick Paper Co. 
Grand Rapids. ..... c0ececcecs Carpenter Paper Company 
MINNESOTA 
DIU. « ni6 5.0'0eeis'e0 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul 
MISSOURI 
Kansas City 


«....-John Boshart Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 


. .Carpenter Paper Company 
Beacon Paper Company 
Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 
Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 


MONTANA 
Billings 
Butte... 
Great Falls 
Missoula 


Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 


Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 


Zellerbach Paper Company 


NEW JERSEY 
Serer rrr J. E. Linde Paper Company 
NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque Carpenter Paper Company 
Hudson Valley Paper Company 
A. Price & Son, Inc. 
Paper Service, Inc. 
Union Paper & Twine Co., Inc. 
Baldwin Paper Comapny, Inc. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
The Canfield Paper Co. 
Forest Paper Company, Inc. 
PM GiKs sc as eanieen scene J. E. Linde Paper Company 
PROMI TS x. ole sosa i sislassserete-scsiaretermeicee A. Price & Son, Inc. 
Royal Paper Corporation 
Paper Service, Inc. 
Paper Service, Inc. 


Dillard Paper Company, Inc. 
Dillard Paper Company, Inc. 


Western Newspaper Union 


The Chatfield Paper Corporation 
The Petrequin Paper Company 
The Scioto Paper Company 

The Ohio & Michigan Paper Co. 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland... 
Columbus. 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City Carpenter Paper Company 


Tayloe Paper Company of Oklahoma 


Zellerbach Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia Paper Merchants, Inc. 
PENG 3-6 c-siec ea ereG capitan ee D. L. Ward Company 
Pittsburgh The Chatfield & Woods Co. of Pa. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SPOONING coe cieies sess ona ¢ee Dillard Paper Company, Inc. 
TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
Knoxville Southern Paper Company, Inc. 
Memphis. maptereleidiei wel bierd eaareenian Tayloe Paper Company. 
Nashville. aves +++++.-+ Bond-Sanders Paper Co, 


Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 


Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Harlingen Carpenter Paper Company 
TCT TTT TC L. S. Bosworth Co., Inc. 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 


UTAH 

Salt Lake City. . 
VIRGINIA 
Richmond 


Zellerbach Paper Company 


Cauthorne Paper Company 


Zellerbach Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee The Bouer Paper Company 


EXPORT AGENTS 


American Paper Exports, Inc., New York, U. S.A. 
Cable Address: APEXINC—New York 


If our distributors cannot supply your immediate needs, we solicit your patience. There will be ample 
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Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 


1. Printing Smoothness 2. Ives Process 


C) Efficient press operation 
C) Result of kiss-impression make-ready 


CD Method of producing 3-color halftone plates 
C) Process of machine-coating paper 


(J Smoothness of paper under printing pressure (C The measurement of attention value of pictures 
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3. Split Fountain Printing 


_] Composition requiring two styles of type 
C] Way of printing two colors at one impression 
(] Printing requiring only half a fountain 





ANSWERS 


1 Printing Smoothness is the sur- 
face smoothness of paper under 
pressure equivalent to that developed 
on a printing press. And surface 
smoothness, in high degree. is one of 
the characteristics for which Level- 
coat* Printing Paper is famous. 


y] Ives Process is a method of 
producing and printing 3-color 
halftone plates. For glowing repro- 
duction of beautiful process plates. 
lustrous Levelcoat Paper is ideal. 
Levelcoat is a favorite medium with 
masters of the printing art. 


3 Split Fountain Printing is a 
way of printingtwo ormore colors 
with one impression. Every press 
impression achieves fine effective- 
ness when printing is done with 
clean, rich Levelcoat Paper. 


4 Luster is the property which 
makes paper reflect light, gives it 
a soft glow. And luster is one of the 
distinguishing qualities of Levelcoat. 
FREE! Intriguing quiz book with 24 
more questions to test your word 
knowledge of paper and printing. 
Write for your copy today. 


4. Luster 


C) Highlight spot in a halftone 
(- Property which makes paper reflect light 
CZ Property which makes paper emit light 
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PRINTING PAPERS 


If our distributors cannot sup- 
ply your immediate needs, we 
solicit your patience. There will 
be ample Levelcoat Printing 
Papers for your requirements 
when our plans for increased 
production can be realized. 
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.»-and no wonder, with its 
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@ Kluge construction coupled with the 
highly trade-accepted Kluge Selec: 






Tone Distribution, Rigid Impression, 
Sheet Control, and Quick Getaway 







has made this fine printing press a 






“tops” in demand throughout the 






country. Truly a versatile printing press 






for the versatile printing industry. 
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THIS JOB MUST BE 
RIGHT ...HE’S OUR 
BEST CUSTOMER! 


When good printing and prompt delivery are 
essential—use Management Bond, the water- 
marked Hammermill product. Management 
Bond is uniform; it runs with a minimum of 
trouble on your presses, eliminating 
costly pressroom delays. 

And because it is a sturdy paper, 
it gives the uniform, dependable 
performance in your customer’s 
business that leads him to order 
“more of the same.’”’ Remember: 


every reorder is another profit. 
When Writing These Advertisers, 








A CINCH! WE’LL 

DO IT AT LOW 

geo COST ON 
MANAGEMENT 








Management Bond is available in white or 
colors, in standard weights and sizes through 
Hammermill Agents all over the country. 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER 


TEMPERATURE 
CONTROLLED 
SINKS 


| STRIPPING 
TABLES 
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WHIRLERS 


VACUUM 
PRINTING FRAMES 


PLATE GRAINING 
MACHINES 


838 E. 27th St, New York 16, N- 
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The cotton and linen fibres that form a sheet of Crane’s uments and insurance policies. audits, reports, and con- 


Fine Paper are numerous, if not numberless. But each traets, stocks, bonds. and the currency of many nations. 


fibre contributes its share of enduring quality. and the 


e : . . 
sum total presents a pattern of character and distinc- For your transactions of today .. . your records of 


tion that sets Crane’s Papers apart... makes them tomorrow . . . Crane offers you papers made from 


desirable and in demand for all manner of business, the only materials that time has tested and that 


professional and personal correspondence, deeds, doc- bear the mark of 145 years of paper-making experience. 


es RAN E : S FIN E PAP E R $ . MADE IN DALTON, hada vinuieaak caked + SINCE 1801 
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CHRISTENSEN PRODUCTS 


CONTINUOUS STREAM FEEDER PILE SUCTION STREAM FEEDER 


Loaded from floor. Will feed at modern high A high speed stream feeder, used on offset and 
press speeds with accurate register. letter presses and other sheet fed machines. 


ee 


GANG WIRE STITCHER FEEDER 


Reduces to one operation the gathering and stitch- 
ing of all classes of saddle stitched work. 





BRONZER VARNISHING MACHINE 


For bronzing labels, calendars, greeting cards, etc. Furnished as complete unit with continuous feeder, 
Keeps pace with modern high speed presses. drying oven and double delivery. 


MANUFACTURED BY CHRISTENSEN MACHINE COMPANY AT RACINE, WISCONSIN 


SOLD BY 


DEXTER FOLDER CO. _ 330 w. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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TI-OPAKE ! 


BVIOUSLY the answer is INTERNATIONAL TI- 
O OPAKE if you want a lightweight paper 
of unusual opacity — one with a minimum of 
show-through when printed on both sides. 


You have your choice of two finishes — Smooth 
and Vellum. Run your finger over TI-OPAKE Smooth 
and you'll know where it gets its name. This 
impressively beautiful paper— offering an ideal 
printing surface for 110 screen halftones and 
color process work in letterpress or offset —wins 
praise for catalogs, house organs, broadsides. 


TI-OPAKE Vellum has its own claims to fame. 
It offers a surface that dries quickly without 
feathering — invaluable in rush jobs. Flat color 
and line work— or any printed matter— shows 


name the ideal 


lightweight paper for both offset 


and letterpress 


up to extra advantage on this rich-looking 
paper — ideal for prospectuses, financial state- 
ments, brochures, booklets, circulars, enclosures 
and broadsides. 


Even the facilities of the world’s largest maker 
of papers cannot fill all requirements in today’s 
shortages; but we'll continue to do our best. 
International Paper Company, 220 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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_ . 


Invest in Yd. eal Rollers 


and give them good care 


Collect daily dividends in your pressroom on the money 
you spend for Ideal rollers. 


Realize these worth-while returns: 
The finest color printing with aniline, linseed, heat- 
set and vapor-set inks is done with Ideal rollers. 


The longest period of top-quality performance 
from any rollers is yielded by Ideal rollers. 


The simple routine of care, ease of handling and 
minimum setting possible with Ideal rollers repre- 
sents a real daily saving in your pressroom. 


Pressmen who take pride in craftsmanship insist on Ideals! 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


2512 West 24th Street B Saas mati ee 21-24 Thirty-ninth Avenue 
Chicago 8, Illinois ee nT Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
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want quality paper. Further, they like to buy ac- 
cording to specifications. These new Fox River 


h [ | { h watermarks tell your customer the exact cotton 
; S i. re . [ A a fibre content and who made the paper. 
Fox River quality papers are being advertised to 


over 500,000 letterhead paper users every month. 
a [ EH f S d [ ' a To acquaint business men with specific 
= 


Quality, for only a few cents more, is easy to sell 
(h) in letterhead paper. Progressive business men 


Al 3 watermarks and to make it easier for you 
to sell quality printing on quality paper. 


_/ PAPERS BY FOX RIVER 


Anniversary Bond, Ledger and Onion Skin 
- = + + + +. 100% Cotton Fibre 


Old Badger Bond and Ledger 
- += + + 75% Cotton Fibre Content 


English Bond and Ledger 
- + + + 50% Cotton Fibre Content 


Dictation Bond, Ledger and Onion Skin, 
Dictation Tru-Opaque Bond 
- 25% Cotton Fibre Content 


These fine papers are being advertised monthly in 

the following publications: Banking . . . Advertising 

and Selling . . . Burroughs Clearing House... 

Business Week . . . Dun’s Review . . . Direct Advertising 
. Printers’ Ink . . . Purchasing . . . Sales 

Management . . . United States News. 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 


409-J South Appleton Street Appleton, Wisconsin 
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? Cable Mere 


That's the split-second speed with which the 





new, all-buckle BAUM FOLDING MACHINE turns out 






time tables—multiple fold, pasted and 








trimmed—ready for distribution—in one 





swift, continuous precision operation 


in the big printing plant of 


BURD & FLETCHER CO. 








l 

:— City, Mo. . 

In this, the largest and most complete L 
printing establishment west of Chicago, 

The BAUM FOLDING MACHINE does a mighty job 7 
with enormous runs of time tables 

for TRANS WORLD AIRLINE. 4 

I 

A 

eC] 

{c 


25 x 38 Thirteen Fold 


This metal giant is capable 
of 150 styles of folds—will fold, 

paste, trim and fold again for mailing 

over 6,000 booklets an hour. 

Postwar construction, heaviest construction, 

all steel gears—the most versatile, accurate 

and economical Folding Machine now in production. 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM nuscerensa, ea. 
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STRATHMORE 


uftr essere 


PAPERS 204 dfate moods 


They can silently say, “This is an old reliable firm you can trust to invest your money wisely.” 
Or they can say, “It’s fall! Come down-town and buy yourself a new hat!” They can make an 
oflice-boy decide he’d better route this mailing piece to the boss’s desk. And then they can catch 
the boss’s preoccupied eye, and make him say, “What’s that?” They can look gay as a circus 
clown, or authoritative as a bank president granting a loan. They can help a printer do better 
than his best, and make a mailing piece be more impressive than you’ve any right to expect. 
The range of Strathmore Expressive Papers is so great, you can always choose a Strathmore paper 


which will fit even a tight budget, and at the same time make an expressive printed piece or 


letterhead appropriate for any business. 
* * * 


Although we are making more paper than ever before in the company’s history, there still is not 


enough to meet the demand. Consequently, we may have to ask you to make alternative choices 


fur the Strathmore paper to be used in a printed piece or for a letterhead. 


KW: 


Paper is Part of the Picture 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 


WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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When you sow seeds on paper 


When common sense is one step in advance of the mob, the mob 
regards common sense as madness ... Whenever an advertisement 
achieves greatness in terms of results, we can be sure it is expanding 
on a simple, not a complex, principle. Modern advertisers are re- 
discovering, step by step, that whatever a man or woman wants, be 
it money, or love, or health, or fame, it is wanted to create a state of 
mind that fulfillment of a desire promises. 

All this is, rightly, a part of the new philosophy of advertising. And 
a new respect for paper is growing day by day. Paper is regarded 
as the soil; printing as the act of sowing; the idea as the seed. 

No seeds, no harvest! 

*Westvaco Inspirations for Printers No. 161” is written and illustrated 
within the new theme of advertising philosophy. It is written to inspire 
the making of every sheet of paper yield its utmost harvest; for in 
spite of peace or of unlimited raw materials and vastly increased pro- 
duction, paper is still one of our scarce commodities. Our world of 
to-day has been extremely limited in respect of paper. Supply cannot 
meet demand. But resourcefulness can make the most of one’s share 
of paper, no matter how curtailed that share may be. “Westvaco 
Inspirations for Printers No. 161” speaks for the greater yield, the 
richer harvest that will be yours when your ideas can be expanded 
on paper to the fullest. 

Your copy of this important issue which carries on its cover the 

“Mexican Harvest” here depicted, is yours for the asking. Write or 
telephone your nearest Westyaco Distributor or any one of the four 


Company addresses listed on this page. There is a treat in store for you. 


The cover artist 


Brooklyn born, Marion Greenwood is one of America’s most important 
women painters. She was the first woman to be accredited as an artist war 
correspondent for the United States Army. As such she created a series of 
paintings for the Army Medical Department depicting the work of that unit 
in the rehabilitation of wounded soldiers. Miss Greenwood has worked in oils 
and lithography, notably in New York, Mexico and the American Indian 
country. She has exhibited mural designs in the Whitney Museum, the Cor- 


coran Gallery, the Architectural League and many other well known museums 


West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 





230 Park Avenue, New York 17 
35. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1 

Public Ledger Building, Philadelphia 6 
503 Market Street, San Francisco 5 








Mexican Harvest, by Marion Greenwood 
From the painting in the 
Gallery of Associated American Artists, 'Inc., New York 


esivaco 


Inspirations for Printers: number one sixty-one 











COPIES RUN BUSINESS... FOR PADDING AND BINDING 






Fundamentally all business 


procedures such as Order-Billing, 







Production, Payroll and 


Purchasing accomplish their job 







thru the medium of Copies. 







Ditto is the most flexible, the 









simplest and the most 


JOBBER TERRITORIES OPEN — Write Today 


Te SPECIAL CHEMICALS @. 


1545 EAST 18th STREET © CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


OMS sra rie 






economical way to make copies. 
That's why Ditto is so widely used 






for business systems. 









Each Ditto system requires 
specific papers for maximum 
dependable results. Twenty-five 


grades of Ditto papers are avail- 







INSTANTANEOUSLY! 






able to meet every application 
SPEEDS ALL 
MECHANICAL PHASES OF PRESS WORK 


& 

Chapman Static Neutralizer. absolutely safe, simple — no 
moving parts—eliminates static under any weather conditions, 
at any time of year, in any climate. Fully guaranteed. 


Presses can be speeded up 
Feeding is aided: SheetaZwill not crumple 
OF miss 


Sheets are delivered without clinging to strip- 
pers and guides 

Ditto. They're available everywhere. eee 

Reduces fire risk on gravure presses 

No pressroom complete without it. 





requirement. 







Use genuine Ditto papers 
whenever you print forms for your 


customers which are to be used on 












Consult your Paper Merchant. 


For all flat bed and rotary presses 
Letterpress—Ofiset—Gravure 


% IN WORLDWIDE USE FOR FORTY YEARS >» 


CHAPMAN ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER CO. 
BOX 268, PORTLAND 6, MAINE 
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DITTO Incorporated - Paper Division 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN ST. @ CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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LAPP’S 


new 
DUO PLATE 


SOLUTION 


for ZINC and ALUMINUM 
* 
FOR PLATE MAKING DEPT. 


1 OZ. DUO PLATE SOLUTION 
3 OZ. WATER (GUM IS OPTIONAL) 


This makes a full strength solution for zinc and 
aluminum. 


Apply solution with sponge or brush, making sure 
the surface of the plate is entirely covered. It is 
not necessary to wash off the solution, just gum 
down plate and dry thoroughly. 


* 
FOR THE PRESS ROOM 


STOCK: 10Z. DUO PLATE SOLUTION 
3 OZ. GUM SOLUTION, 14° BAUME 


Mix 2 oz. stock in one gallon of water. This will 
give you an equivalent of 3.8 P.H. fountain 
solution. 


You can mix any amount in advance, as it will 
not turn sour or lose its strength. This is a plate 
desensitizer and not an etch. It will not cause a 
film to accumulate, thereby keeping the grain on 
the plate open for longer runs. It is harmless to 
the Flannel and Molleton on Dampening Rollers. _ 
It will keep the Brass Water Fountain Roller free 
from all scum and ink. It will not strip the Steel 
Ink Roller. 








J.H.& G.B.SIEBOLD, Inc. 


*SOVER HALF CENTURY OF SERVICE’’ 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTIN ==|[NK $= 


AND SUPPLIES 
EVERYTHING FOR THE LITHOGRAPHER 
* 
101 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
TELEPHONES: WAlker 5-5565-66-67-68 








































LABOR- SAVING 
IRON 
FURNITURE 

and 
MAMMOTH 
IRON 
FURNITURE 












* Give your compositors the right kind of 
tools and they'll do a better job—faster. 
Ask the men who use Challenge Iron Furni- 
ture—you'll find it in the best print shops. 


CHALLENGE 
LABOR-SAVING IRON FURNITURE 


AND MAMMOTH IRON FURNITURE 


is made of a specially selected mixture 
of close-grained iron, accurately machined 
to absolute point measures. All edges are 
beveled to a "Velvet Edge’’ to prevent 
denting or chipping and cutting of fingers. 
They are lightweight, but with stiffening 
ribs in each piece for added strength and 
to provide finger hold for rapid handling. 
Figures on both sides show pica sizes. 


CHALLENGE LABOR-SAVING IRON FURNITURE 
is made in 120 standard sizes from 2x4 to 10x70 
ems pica. Drilled for drainage. 


CHALLENGE MAMMOTH IRON FURNITURE is 
made in 70 standard sizes from 15x15 to 60x120 
picas. They are made especially for dressing out a 
large chase when locking up a small or open form. 
They eliminate work-ups and ‘springy’ forms. Inval- 
uable in book and color work for filling large spaces 
accurately and quickly. All pieces are adequ:tely fil- 
leted and ribbed for strength. Write for data and prices. 
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THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


“Over Fifty Years in the Service of the Graphic Arts”’ 


GRAND HAVEN — MICHIGAN 


















Mutual Life’s Supervisor of Field Service, Mr. Fels Hecht, reports ...“Our new booklet ‘Of Pigs In 

Pokes’ is one of the handsomest pieces we have ever produced. Ecusta Flax-opake, 24 Ib., provided a 

splendid background for the typography, illustrations and two-color offset. Tri-Arts Press, designers 

of the booklet, and Crafton Graphic Company, printers, were impressed with Ecusta’s fine printing FINE FLAX WRITING » FINE FLAX AIR MAIL 
—— FLAX-OPAKE BIBLE AND PRINTING PAPERS 
Use available Ecusta Flax-opake for advertising printed matter, rate and data books, de luxe editions, BOXED TYPEWRITER PAPER » MAKEREADY TISSUE 
catalogs, Bibles, encyclopedias, annual reports and any job requiring an exceptionally white, opaque STATIONERY CABINETS 

printing paper. Ecusta Flax-opake Bible and Printing papers are stocked and sold by leading paper SILVER WRAPPING TISSUE (NON-TARNISH) 
merchants from coast-to-coast in U. S. and Canada. LIGHTWEIGHT PAPER SPECIALTIES 


ECUSTA PAPER CORPORATION sons carouina 


| QUALITY 


forations; slits, scoring, holes and slots. 


PRINTED TAGS in one or more colors, one 
or both sides; numbered, with strings, 


wires, hooks, barbs or deadlock fas- < 
teners attached; or separate. 
ALL SIZES: standard, special or oversized 
in manila, sulphite, jute, rope, cloth. 
DIE-CUT TAGS, printed in multiple 


colors, strung, packed in piain bexes. 
STOCK AND SPECIALTY TAGS: 
SOLD Tags SHIPPING TAGS WATCH REPAIR TAGS 
REPAIR TAGS ALTERATION TAGS TAG ENVELOPES 
BAGGAGE TAGS © PRODUCTION TAGS RECEIPT ENVELOPES } : 
MARKING TAGS STRING PRICE TAGS FLORIST TAGS = DEPENDABILITY = 
RUMBERED TAGS FLORIST ENVELOPES 


STRINGING 


LET US QUOTE YOU ON 
STRINGING your straight- | CONVERTING of 
cut or die-cut booklets, your plain or print- 
pamphiets, folders or | ed stock: patching, 
cards. Punched and eyeletting, corner- 
strung, tied in 100's and cutting, stringing, 
boxed. wiring, etc. 
lease mention this publicotion when writin 


STANDARD TAG C0. A SO 


ESTABLISHED 1025 




















Bef. eroetee ks ca atte St, Tel. WOrth 2.32% N E W YO R K 1 a. N e Y. 
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Step Up Production witn vovie POSTWAR 
SUPER-POWER INFRA-RED SHEET DRYERS 


(Patented) 


These new postwar units provide twice the radiant 
heat, have double the ink-setting efficiency of any 
previous electric sheet dryers. Enable you to run 
presses faster because they help to eliminate offset 

.. save need for slip-sheeting on many difficult jobs. 


Available for immediate shipment for C & P, Kelly, 
Kluge, Little Giant, MiehieVertical and other presses. 


Also used for ruling machines, to eliminate static on folding 
machines, and for various types of specialty equipment. 


See Your 
a uA Doyle COMPANY 


1224 West Sixth Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 





- SYV7RON 





‘VIBRATING’? 


PAPER JOGGERS 


Be asc 


FOR EASIER, FASTER 
PAPER ALIGNMENT 


—from onionskin to beavy board. 


A variety of 
models to meet your 
requirements 
Write for folder 
SYNTRON CO. 


575 Lexington, 
Homer City, Po. 











FOR DISTINCTIVE LABEL, 
STICKER, SEAL JOBS 


Always Specify— 


TROJAN ‘‘SUPER-FLAT’’ 
GUMMED PAPERS 


Lhey Print Faslor.. ; 
ae Fmocth aw Silk! 


TROJAN “’SUPER-FLAT’’ GUMMED PAPERS 


are the printers’ greatest as- 








set for product identification 
labels, stickers and seals. For 
years printers the country over 
have chosen them for better 
job production because of 
their dependable, smoother 
printing surface. TROJAN “SU- 

PER-FLAT” GUMMED PAPERS 

can be press-fed at top speed 

without supervision. In white, 3 

and colors with dextrine or \ 

strong gumming. We have a 

distributor in your territo.y. 


THE GUMMED PRODUCTS COMPANY | 
orrices * TROY, QHIO * mis ! 


Chicago e Cincinnati @ Cleveland © Los Angeles 
New York © Philadelphia © St. Louis 


“When you think of gummed products think of GUMMED PRODUCTS” 
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Here’s where clean, crisp printing begins . 
with the slug from your line-casting machine. Mono- 
MELT assures fine slugs, and consequently fine printing, 
by keeping type metal in balance and by casting 
automatically-fed metal at consistently correct tem- 
perature. MoNomMELT also saves time and metal han- 
dling costs . . . cuts dross . . . increases machine 
production. 

WRITE TODAY for details of how the Monomelt 

System can improve production and appearance 

of your publication. 





ors 


MORE THAN 9,000 MONOMELTS are giving trou- 
ble-free service throughout the nation. Adaptable 
for Linotype, Intertype, Linograph, Monotype, 
Ludlow and Elrod machines. 


THE MONOMELT COMPANY, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA 


1612 POLK STREET NORTHEAST 








IT’S A “GOLD” 


And when you’ve got a SOUTHWORTH 
UNIVERSAL PAPER JOGGER in your 
shop you get a ‘‘gold’’ every time. 
Precision built by experienced craftsmen, it 
prepares stock for the cutter with absolute 
accuracy. It eliminates broken edges and 
reduces spoilage to a minimum. It produces 
savings not only in time and labor but in 
loss of that precious stock as well. 
Complete Information on Request. 
Write Today. 


Printing Trade Division 
SOUTHWORTH MACHINE CO. 


30 WARREN AVE. PORTLAND, ME. 
Mfr’s: Paper Conditioners, Universal Joggers, 
Punches, Round Cornering Machines, 
Humidifiers, Special Eauipment 














Fifty Years of Service to the Graphic Arts 








Pat’d—Pats. 


Pend. 


(7396S 


“",.. thin nuts made thus, 
are especially superior.” 





That’s only, one of the many rea- 

sons why ‘‘Flexloc’’ self-locking 

nuts will prove a wise buy. Just 
look at theese advantages: 

v It’s all in one chunky piece and 
can, therefore, stand up under 
severe punishmeat 

v Every thread—includ lock- 
ing "Chreade—takes ye share of 
the load 

v Its construction is especially 
advantageous for maximum 
strength and dependability of 
thin nuts 
It accommodates itself to a 
very wide range of thread toler- 
i? ila, w No. 1 to high 

(0. 


¥ It can be used over and over 


odeta without losing ite abilit: 
“ig ll . ai 


v it is n ff d she os 
tures “likely to 
the field of Roskentons i Ena 
neering 
Vv Being a “‘stop’’ nut, it stays 
locked in any posit tion on a 
threaded member 
¥ It can be made of any of the 
conventional nut materials 
Sizes from No. 6 to 1” in mg 
eter; millions upon millio 
use. Write fore Bulletin 582. “The 
bina gm ““Unbr rako’” Socket Screw 
nd ‘‘Hal * Shop E 
Products are on made by us 
“Unbrako”’ and ‘‘Hallowell’’ pred- 
pe ~s sold entirely through aee- 
uto 








lesid 


OVER 43 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN, 


|, PENNA., BOX 740 
BOSTON © CHICAGO © DETROIT © INDIANAPOLIS @ ST. LOUIS @ SAN FRANCISCO 
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ROMONE’ 


NEW PRINTING FOUNDATIONS 


offer. a new start for 


OFFSET LITHOGRAPHERS 


uebner 


HUEBNER LABORATORIES 
NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


PIONEER OF 
COMMERCIALLY SUCCESSFUL DEVELOPMENTS 
FOR THE GRAPHIC ARTS SINCE 1906 


GOGOGIO? 


NEW! A LIQUID PLASTIC 
bd 











COLD PADDING GLUE 


PLUATAR Fe 


eo, 


Liquid Plastic 

Cold Padding 

Glue forms a 

tough, pliable 

film that withstands all kinds of bending with- 

out cracking, crystallizing, or relaxing its tena- 

cious grip! Paper pads are held firmly yet 

- each sheet releases with a clean, smooth edge. 

_ Pliatab holds until last sheet is used. Ready to 

_ brush on..Pliatab saves time,_cuts waste, 

_ dries quickly on all papers or cardboards. 

_ Non-tacky, unaffected by temperature changes. 

: Dilutes with water instead of costly solvents. 

_ Invoice gladly cancelled if trial shipment not 
_ Satisfactory. 


Order From Your Jobber or 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


— Seemed —— oe 
Gentlemen: Please ship the following trial order of PLIATAB on approval at once. 
We understand you'll cancel the invoice if we find this product unsatisfactory. 


VE, fans) 


7 


PAISLEY PRODUCTS /NCORPORATEO 


Manufacturers of Glues, Pastes, Resin Adhesives, Cements and Related Chemical Products 
1770 CANALPORT AVE., CHICAGO 16, ILL. x 630 W. Sist STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


— qt. jars at $2.00 ea. ___ gal. jars at $6.00 ea, 
Color C1Red O White—F.0.B, Chieuige or New York 


Name. : 
Address 
City ; State 


Jobber’s Name 











City 








= It’s his head 


/ 


/ 


and his hands \ 


HD 


that earn 


the profits! 


EARS of training of head and hand have 

developed the skilled technique that is the 
mark of every good lock-up man. But even the 
best man can’t establish the kind of production 
records you like to see if he spends his time, and 
yours, in costly footwork hunting for lock-up 
materials that should be within his reach. 


Hamilton Equipment, by making generous pro- 
vision for necessary material and form storage, 
enables the printer to keep his working space 
clear ... to use the skill of his head and his 
hands more profitably for you. 


Hamilton Equipment also helps to cut down 
overhead by making maximum use of available 
floor area. 

Write us, or ask your Hamilton dealer for your 
free copy of “Clean House for Profits,” a booklet 
containing layout sheet and accurately-scaled 
miniature illustrations of composing room 
equipment. Use its helpful suggestions in experi- 
mental re-arrangements of your own composing 
room for more profitable production. 


HAMILTON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
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WITH A 


EASYKASTER 


EK-5 — 5 column x 18” with 400 Ib. melting pot. 
EK-6 — 6 column x 24” with 400 Ib. melting pot. 
EK8-P—8 column — with 800 Ib. melting pot. 
EK8 — 8 column — without melting pot. 

















Prompt delivery on 5 and 6 col. 









HAMMOND MACHINERY BUILDERS, INC. 
1616 DOUGLAS AVENUE +* KALAMAZOO 54, MICHIGAN 








THE TIME IS 


ow!) 


s are thinking about 
n all you 





More and more printer 





offset. Now 


can about it. 
g ao new book 


It's FREE. Just sen 





offerin 
Plates. 
below. 


is the time to lear 


We a 


re trying to help by 
let on Making Offset 
dus the coupon 

















Name 





LITHO CHEMICAL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
63 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. 


We're Offset Minded. We Want a Copy of Your Booklet. 


Title 





Company 











mew ee me ey 








Qe 
Address AN ; 
* oN 
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ORDER NOW! 
NEW IMPROVED, HIGH-SPEED 


CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES 


AUTOMATICALLY CUT AND ATTACH 
ADDRESSED LABELS TO ANY PUBLICATION 


e The Automatic “DICK” Mailer. 
© Proved by years of service fo largest publication printers. 
e Late design labeling head increases efficiency. 

e Extremely high speed—real labor saver. 


Write your requirements to: 


CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES 


1415-25 WEST ALTGELD ST., CHICAGO 14, ILL. 

























Wetter originated the self- Compose You rself, Mac 
contained plunger-operated 

numbering machine in 1885. 
If you number for profit, you'll 
find Wetter is still better. 


... don't get upset just because your 


machine is indisposed. Even the best 


WEINER NUMBERING MACHINE CO. of ‘em may have trouble digesting 


Atlantic Ave. & Logan St.* Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 
Sold by All Dealers and Branches metal that's not up to par. Put your 


A. T. F. INCORPORATED 
machine on a strict diet of Blatchford 





Metal — the clean, well-balanced, 
free-flowing alloy that agrees with 


all type-and-slug-casting systems. 


ng “gs ee AD 


SENSATIONALLY NEW —different from anything you've ever used. 


LINOTYPE » MONOTYPE 
INTERTYPE »« LUDLOW 


AN OFFSET BLACK * 
— PAR EXCELLENCE 


Rigid Press Room tests prove that 
highlights and middletones print 
up sharper than ever before. NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
; Makes possible to print large sol- 
ids on all kinds of stock without 
piling too much ink on the rollers. y 
Small reverse type keeps open E. W. BLATCHFORD COMPAN . New York 
and scum free without constant MORRIS P. KIRK & SON, INC. Los Angeles 
SE SO) Oe eee ERICAN LEAD CORPORATION Indi li 
- s 
The P,, of the fountain solution AMERIC italiane 
can be kept higher than average 
and yet the dampeners stay 
cleaner longer. 
Excello Lith Black 470 is stream- 
lined to a T. 
It's a distinguished achievement 
in modern ink making. 


Baltimore * Chicago ° Cincinnati + St. Louis 


BENSING BROTHERS & DEENEY 


THE COMBINATION OF A CENTURY OF PRINTING INK EXPERIENCE 


a oe | CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 














McAdams pneumatic feed- 


















McADAMS er for pen ruling machines 
ll has the capacity, speed and 
TO PEN power to attain the high 





production of more than 
5000 sheets per hour. 


Built to give a lifetime of 
satisfactory service— 
dependably lowering 









RULER 










McADAMS 






ge 
e 
FEEDER minimum. 2 





Installed easily on 





KNOW WHAT McADAMS RULING MACHINE FEEDER CAN DO FOR YOU? 


your present ruling machine 
or perforator of any stand- 
ard make. 


Operates by remote control 
of start, stop and desired 
speed. Feeds any weight or 
size up to 3-ply index. 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN [-110 


ESTABLISHED 1842 


“McAdams Pneumatic Feeders—Built to Last a Lifetime”’ 





McADAMS 
b 3d 540) 0) Of oy 


e Pen Ruling 


Machines 


e Dise-Ruling 


Machines 


e Paging Machines 
e Pile Feeders 
« Roll Feeders 





PNEUMATIC Operating costs to the [A{@)e0\ Me) Coy: UYU) ior. cL @) EOE blond 


22 KNIGHT STREET e NORWALK, CONN.., U.S.A. 























* Experience 


ROTARY PRESSES 


fer Lithographers, Printers, Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
for Folding Box Manufacturers. Tell Us Your Requirements 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., INC., PLAINFIELD, N. J. 











* Knowledge 








x Facilities oa 






Years of experience, wide technical Hy 








knowledge, and modern manufactur- 


ENGDAHL BINDERY 
EDITION BOOK BINDERS 
*“‘Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy’’ 


1056 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Monroe 6062 











ing facilities enable BROCK and RAN- 












the binding of books and catalogs. 








SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


KIN to build superior quality into A M S C Oo Cc vt A S E Ss 


ELECTRIC-WELDED » SQUARE AND TRUE - ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


3131 Forty-Eighth Avenue, Long Island City, New York 











Brock and Rankin 


Book and Catalog Binding for more 
than fifty years 






619 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 














KOUWSE rim SAVING 


EQUIPMENT FOR PRINTERS 


Slug Clippers 
Type Gauges 


Mitering Machines * Composing Sticks 
Band Saws °«_ Lead and Rule Cutters 





H. B. ROUSE & CO., 2214 N. Wayne Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 





Cut Costs on Gathering — Jogging! 
UNIVERSAL JOGGER AVAILABLE NOW 


@ SAVES ONE-THIRD THE TIME! 
The Universal Jogger saves at least one-third the time over the old 
hand method of gathering all kinds of forms printed in duplicate, 
triplicate, quadruplicate, etc. It not only does the work faster, but 
does it perfectly. 

@ INEXPERIENCED HELP CAN DO WORK! 
Inexperienced girls can work fast and efficiently with the Universal 
Jogger. They simply drop the sheets between the “jogging” sides— 
the machine arranges them smoothly and evenly. The jogger there- 
fore releases your experienced help for other productive work. 
















sheet 19 x 28. 





may be added on unusually large jobs. Labor savings pay for 
machine in short time. Many enthusiastic users. 









Write for prices and further information 


@ JOGS SHEETS 5 x 8 TO 19 x 24! Attachment can be had to take UNIVERSAL JOGGER CO., Inc. 


15, Mi ft 





Gatheri d j i f all jobs de economical. Extra shelves 
athering and jogging of all jobs ma conomical. Extra v icant iii os poli 
Canadian Agents, Geo. M. Stewart, Reg’d., 840 William Street, Montreal 
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Writing to Advertisers 


KIMBLE 


CUSTOM-BUILT MOTORS 








FINE CUSTOM-BUILT MOTORS 
FOR THE GRAPHIC ARTS 
INDUSTRY SINCE 1904 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC 


Division of Mieble Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 


2005 WEST HASTINGS STREET 
CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTED BY: AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMN Op 


yt WIND Addo ay 


Initials 


Will add the touch of display that 
attracts the reader. Harmonizes 


with all types in the classic group 


Graphic Light No. 101 and Graphic 
Bold No. 104 from 12 to 48 point 


Baltimore Type 


15-17 S. Frederick Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 


Vo PQRSTUVWXYZ 
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NGI ET should 


EVERY PRINTING PLANT 


EXECUTIVE who wants to be fully informed about HUMIDI- 
FICATION for press rooms, binderies, and paper storage 
rooms during the Winter Heating Season should send for a copy 
of this 8 page educational bulletin. Learn what benefits can be 
secured at new low cost. This bulletin contains a wealth of 
handy data for quick calculation of humidification needed to 
remedy conditions and recommendations on installation and 
use of humidifiers. Send for your copy of this interesting bulletin, 
today. ARMSTRONG MACHINE KS 

WORKS, 901 Maple St., 

Three Rivers, Mich. 


EASY TO INSTALL! 
SIMPLE TO USE! 


NATIONWIDE 

SALES AND SERVICE 
ARMSTRONG offers indus- 
trial humidifiers for as little 
as $100.00, list, for a unit 
complete with humidistat, 
solenoid control valve, fan, 
steam strainer, drainage 
trap, and capacity to handle 
as much as 40,000 cu. ft. 
of space. 








ARMSTRONG 


STEAM TYPE 


HUMIDIFIERS 
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| ANUMBERING JOB! 
Numbered Sceeoooneoeeoseeeoneees 
| work is easy e e 
| st pot ROBERTS: 
|| @ ble too, e : 
} when you seccccccccce = eeccecoe |; 
|| use Roberts — 
|| typographic 

numbering 

machines be- 

cause: 

@ The investment re- 
quired for new Rob- 
erts machines is 
small. 

@ Machine life is longer because plunger drives actu- || 
ating pawl swing directly—thus eliminating lost ||| 
motion and minimizing wear. 

YOUR CHOICE: - rated 
Ae Su ave you : 
@ Forward or backward movement. 
@ Roman or Gothic style figures. ° oe 4 
@ bering job @ 
ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO, $ 'etei"?"wny ¢ | 
| 697 JAMAICA AVENUE S sampler = § | 
| BROOKLYN 8, N. Y. eceeceeooo 
= ae = +. 
(—— me — = an _ —_ a err tars = —~ nree 














‘Jnade Composition Plant 
| For Sale 


| Established 42 Years —- Under Present Ownership 36 Years 





ONE OF THE BEST TRADE PLANTS IN THE NORTHWEST 
Equipped to Handle All Kinds of Composition and Make-up 


LINOTYPES—One Model 26, and Two Model 8's; 60 Mag- 
azines; Monomelts on All Machines. 





| LUDLOW—Nine Cabinets of Mats; 164 Fonts; 20 Compos- 
ing Sticks; Two Molds; Ludlow Surfacing Machine; Large 
| Selection of Borders and Ornaments; Ludlow Rule Form 
Mats for 12, 14, 16, 18, 24, 30, 36 Point. 

| ELROD—Pressure Oiler; Monomelt; 22 molds for Leads 
and Slugs and All Strip Material. 


| WELLS’ CROSS RULE MACHINE—Exira Saws. 





SAWS—1 Miller; 1 Kurle, Rouse Power Mitering Machine. 


| MISCELLANEOUS—Vandercook 13x25 Proof Press; 10x15 
| Chandler & Price Job Press for Litho Proofs; 2 Composing 
} 









Stones; Steel Storage Cabinet and Galleys; Complete 
Office Equipment and Safe; Ford V-Eight Truck; One 
Linotype is equipped to set Multigraph Type. 


For complete Information and Inventory write 


| SEATTLE TYPESETTING CoO., Inc. 


Seattle 1, Washington 





65 Henry Building 















For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 






SAVE TIME, REDUCE COSTS, 


GET BETTER PRINTING 
wiTH OW) Cylinder 
Press 
Locks 


Prevent work-ups. Save time in 
make-ready and register. Hold 
chase solidly to bed of press. 
Eliminate springing of chase: 
Sturdy, all-steel press locks 
‘which will last a lifetime. Four 
sizes available from stock, 3”, 
5”, 8", and 14” expanding to 5”, 
8”, 14” and 26”. Order now. 


MORGANS 
& WILCOX 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT ! 
MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 




























as dependable as science 






can make them... 














for every printing process. 






Lithographic e Letterpress 





Gravure e Aniline e Dryers 





Varnishes e Dry Color 






Lithographic Chemicals 






and Supplies. 








Sinclair and Valentine Co. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 611 WEST 129th STREET, NEW YORK. Y 


Mashvite 


















THE INLAND 
PRINTER'S 


BRONZING MACHINES 

® MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—for all 
presses. Some rebuilt units. C. B. 

Henschell Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 

@ THINKING ABOUT OFFSET? Young 
capable Lithographer, experienced in all 
phases of lithographic production would 
like to associate with printer interested 
in going into this field on a partnership 
basis. Write Box 0-983 % The Inland 
Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
6, Illinois. 


e@ AN AGGRESSIVE ART AND PRINT- 

ING PRODUCTION organization with 
salesmen calling on industrial plants 
and large users of printing in the Chi- 
cago area wishes to make a permanent 
connection to represent a medium size 
out-of-town printer doing high grade 
work, either letterpress or offset. Reply 
Box O-985, % The Inland Printer, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 








OC Buyers Gude 


EQUIPMENT WANTED (Continued) 
@ HAVE YOU A SPARE LINOTYPE OR 
INTERTYPE? Large _ metropolitan 
newspaper requires additional Lino- 
types and Intertypes to handle in- 
creased production load and will pay 
spot cash for them. Will consider any 
model. Submit model, serial number and 
brief statement of condition, as well as 
price wanted. Write Box S-970 % The 
Inland Printer, 309 West Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 





FOR SALE (Continued) 








EXCHANGE 
Worn out C. & P. 
H A Presses for same sizes 
and series but—Re- 
built like new. No time wasted. We ship you 
our rebuilt press in exchange for your worn out 
press. Put your press in our crate and ship back 
to us. This applies to 8x12, 10x15, 12x18 new 
or old series C. & P Presses. Money back 
guarantee. 
DODSON PRINTERS SUPPLY CO., INC. 
691 West Whitehall, S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 











CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS 


@ WHOLESALE CALENDARS for the 

printer. Do your own imprinting. Few 
calendar salesmen are on the road now. 
Be the first in the field—which means 
more calendar sales for the printer. 
Fleming Calendar Co., 6540 Cottage 
Grove, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


@ CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and 

Sizes. Write for catalog. Calendar 
backs for advertising, sheet pictures. 
Wiebush Calendar Imptg. Co., 109 Worth 
St., New York, N. Y. 


ENGRAVED STATIONERY 


@® WEDDING INVITATIONS and other 

a Sr bomen omg “= = quality. 
iegris ngraving Co. k 

Kansas City 13, Mo. : oe 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 


FOR SALE 


Brackett Stripper, single head. 

Sheridan Embosser, Model 8D, chain feed. 
Robinson Rotary Card Cutter, 45", 11 pair 
knives. 

Soa E Cleveland Folder, 17 x 22’, friction 




















30” Rosback Rotary Snap-out perforato 
with automatic feeder. ois , 
30” Nygren-Dahly, Rotary Snap-out per- 
forator. 

Miehle Horizontal, straight-line delivery. 
56” Seybold Dayton Power Cutter, auto plant 
(Available Dec.). 

44" Chandler & Price Power Cutter, auto 
plant. 





Complete List Upon Request 


PAYNE & WALSH CORP. 
82 Beekman St., New York 7, N. Y. 
BEekman 3-1791 
Your Most Dependable Suppliers 











@ WANTED: New Era Multiprocess 
. Printing Press in any condition. Ad- 
vise size and best cash price. White Box 
O-979 % The Inland Printer, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 











@ KLUGE AVAILABLE—Need a like- 
new 10 x 15 Kluge with Kluge feeder? 
We've got one to exchange as part pay- 
ment for Harris or Webendorfer offset. 
Jones Press, 430 S. 6th St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


FOR SALE 


PRESSROOM AND BINDERY 


EQUIPMENT 
MANY LATE MODELS 


Automatic Cylinder Units 
Paper Cutters—lever and power 
Linotypes—Intertypes 
Folders and Stitchers 
Many other items 


WANTED—SINGLE UNITS 


OR 
COMPLETE PLANTS 
Particularly interested in buying 
Large-Size Single or Two-Color 
MIEHLE AND BABCOCK PRESSES 
Write or Telephone Us — 
FREMONT 5100 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 


Marshall & Jefferson Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 














@ BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New 

model National book sewing ma- 
chines; also rebuilt machines. Write for 
particulars. Joseph E. Smyth Co., 720 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 


@ DIRECT CURRENT CONTROL BOX 
for style B Kelly; also gas crucible 

for Ludlow. American Poster & Printing 

Co., 1012 Pacific Ave., Dallas 2, Texas. 


15 Years of Service to 
Discriminating Domestic 
and Overseas Customers! 


TYPE & PRESS OF 
ILLINOIS, Inc. 
220 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 
Cable: TYPRESS, CHICAGO 
Precision Rebuilding to Factory Standards 














@ FOR SALE: Because of age I will sell 

prosperous national and local pub- 
lishing and printing business located in 
Des Moines, Iowa, one of the best print- 
ing cities in the U.S. Selling very profit- 
able printed specialties by mail in every 
state. No salesman used. A valuable lo- 
cal business, too. No competition on 
mail order items. No debts. Plenty of 
eash assets, so no refinancing needed. 
Adequately equipped plant. All goes for 
half what it is worth as I must retire. 
Will stand closest investigation. Price 
$25,000. Don’t write unless you have 
$20,000 or more cash. Write Box O-986, 
¢&% The Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


@ FOR SALE: Immediate delivery; Hoe 
Magazine Press, 64 page capacity; Hoe 
Magazine Press, 40 page capacity, with 
color; both equipped with alternating 
current full automatic press drives. De- 
tailed specifications on request. John 
Griffiths Co., Inc., 17 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


e@ PROOF PRESS for job shop—takes 

excellent proofs of type or halftones. 
Bed size 10”’x16”. Price $65.00. Well- 
smith Press, 1439 Schofield Bldg., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


@ FOR SALE: An Extensive Line of 
new and rebuilt printing equipment 

on easy terms. Write for free list. Mis- 

ear Central Type Foundry, Wichita, 
ans. 


GRINDING 
@ LINOTYPE —INTERTYPE KNIVES 
made new again by precision grind- 
ing. Mail pair side knives and back 
knife parcel post prepaid with check of 
$4.00. We will renew and mail back pre- 
paid same day received. Money back, if 
not satisfied. Printers Supply Co., 10 
White St., New York 13, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 

e@ LINOTYPE OPERATOR WANTED: 
Competent man wanted to work in 

small commercial union shop in South 

Texas. Good working conditions. Write 

Box S-969 % The Inland Printer, 309 

West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 


(Continued on next page) 




















MEGILL’S Spring Tongue 
Patent GAUGE PINS 


_, 


QUICK ON .. . The universally pop- 
ular Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, with 
extra Tongues. Reg. U.S. Pat. Office. 








Megill’s Gauge Pins for Job Presses 


Insist on Megill’s Gauges, Gauge Pins, Gripper Fingers, etc. 
The original—the best. Circular on request. Sold by dealers. 


THE PIONEER IN 1870 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
763 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 


MEGILL’S Original Steel 
Patent GAUGE PINS 


ti 


A handy Gauge-Pin made with 12 
pt., 15 pt., or 18 pt. head. Adjust- 
able. 75c a dozen for either size. 
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DISCO 
BLOTTING 
LINES 


DISCO 
WOODGRAIN 
COVER 






POTOMAC 
VELOUR 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PAPER MILLS, INC. 


POTOMAC 
COVER 


THE 






printing. 


machines. 


duction. 





WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 


“SILVER LINING’ 


Printers are being handicap- 
ped by the present inade- 
quate supply of good printing 
papers—but not so much as 
they would be handicapped 
by a scarcity of orders for 


When the items you need 
are temporarily out of stock, 
there is some satisfaction in 
knowing that slow deliveries 
are partly the result of the 
continued and growing de- 
mand for the output of your 
presses — and of our paper 


We'll all be less impatient 
of delayed deliveries—we of 
paper-making materials and 
you of paper—if we keep in 
mind that unfilled orders are 
a lot better than unsold pro- 





SLAVES 





PROFITLESS 






KALAMAZ00 





LINCOLN- 
FREED THE 


FREES SLAVING 
PRINTERS FROM. 


PRINTING 


seer * “re 


1B 
Aare) 
OLE e 
CLEANING 
J. A.-RICHARD! ¢ 


16m UP 


TOUGH TEMPER DIES 
RicHARDS- LUNFAILINGLY OUTWEAR ANY OTHERS | 


duced in every printing plant. CUT-OUTS ARE GOOD, from 
a Calling Card to a Catalog. 01 s 


GEORGE 
WASHINGTON - 


FATHER OF 
HIS COUNTRY 


J.A RICHARDS - 


FATHER OF 
STEEL RULE 
OES FOR 
CUT-OUTS 


F YOU are not selling CUT-OUT PRINTING you are over- 
looking the most profitable class of work that can be pro- 


“WAKE UP, MR. PRINTER, OPEN YOUR 


ER, at EYES—, 
LEARN TO MAKE MONEY WITH MULTIFORM DIES” 


a 8 _/\_ SCALLOP OR DECKLE EDGING — * 


: si Pio Sigg te ,@ ii ra:] 


ANY SIZE SLOTS 10 ANY SIZE 





ASK FOR DIE-CUT CATALOG OF OUR COMPLETE LINE OF SAW-TRIMMERS, 
ROUTERS, MORTISERS — MULTIFORM, DO-MORE, CLIPPER ELECTROMATIC 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 


HELP WANTED (continued) 


@ WANTED UNION PRESSMAN for 

32-page Hoe Rotary Magazine Press. 
Positions are for men in charge of 
press, folder and tension men. High 
wages and plenty of overtime. Also 
need pressman for pre-makeready de- 
partment. Apply Mr. A. V. Paul, The 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, 
Alabama. 


@ PACIFIC NORTHWEST, well estab- 
lished bank, county, commercial, 
printing, lithographing and office sup- 
ply firm has an exceptional opportunity 
for a salesman experienced in above 
line. $5,000 a year drawing account 
against good commissions. Write Box 
O-978 % The Inland Printer, 309 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 


@ SALES MANAGER’S  POSITION— 

Company: Well established, finan- 
cially sound and progressive west coast 
printing firm. Duties: Management of 
sales and distribution of creative, ruled 
form, carbon interleaved, job printing 
and litho. Salary: Salary and percent of 
profit before taxes. First year should 
earn from $7,000 to $10,000. Write Box 
0-975 % The Inland Printer, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, IIl. 


e COMPOSITOR FOREMAN—A Buf- 

falo, New York firm requires a thor- 
oughly eompetent working foreman to 
supervise small composing room. Sched- 
ule and control work for 12 machines; 
Kelly, Miehle, Cylinder, and _ Job 
Presses. Union Shop. Write in detail, 
giving age, qualifications, experience 
and state salary expected. All replies 
will be held in strict confidence. Ad- 
dress Box O-976 % The Inland Printer, 
on W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illi- 
nois. 


@ ENGRAVER: To make greeting card 

embossing dies; opportunity for an 
engraver to make a permanent affilia- 
tion with a large company. In_ reply 
state complete qualifications. Salary. 
Write Box O-982 % The Inland Printer, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 























































@ EXECUTIVE: Experienced in super- 

vising; planning and placing litho- 
graphic work; large mid-western or- 
ganization; splendid opportunity for 
advancement; good_ starting salary. 
Write Box O-981 % The Inland Printer, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, IIl. 


@ OPERATORS—UNION: Trade Com- 

position; Intertype Machines; high 
scale; fastest growing city in South; 
Texas Gulf Coast area. Write Box S-971 
% The Inland Printer, 309 West Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 


@ MONOTYPE KEYBOARD OPERA- 
TOR. We also need a hand compositor 
and a linotype operator. Permanent po- 
sitions for right parties. Linxweiler 
Printing Company, 259 South Park, De- 
eatur, Illinois. 


@ PRODUCTION MANAGER FOR 

PRINTING PLANT, experienced in 
management, estimating, and overall 
operations. Upstate New York, excellent 
opportunity, give details first letter. Re- 
Ply Box 0-984, % The Inland Printer, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, IIl. 


MECHANICAL OVERLAY PROCESS 


Leading Printers and Publications 
Now Use COLLINS 


CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS 


FOR ALL HALFTONE MAKEREADY 
Great improvements over slow hand-eut Overlay 
method. Low cost, saves time. quality. 
Apply on company letterhead for free instruction 
books and prices 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 77h iiccvismis pa 


MOTORS & CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


@ CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 

Westinghouse Motor and_ control 
equipment for printing machinery. 211 
West Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 


OPPORTUNITY WANTED 
@ PAPER SALESMAN—Man with some 
knowledge of printing papers wishes 
salesman-trainee opportunity under G. 
I. law. Southern territory preferred. 
Box O-977 % The Inland Printer, Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 
(Continued on next page) 






































































































Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
PRINTING HELPS 


TRICKS of the Printing Trade 


( Pocket size booklet, contains 61 





tested ideas for saving your time 
and money—at a cost of Jess than 
one cent each. Some you already 
¢ know and others you have never 
thought of. Mailed postpaid. Send 
for your copy today to 
W. H. RICHARDS 
127 E. NEW YORK ST., INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 





ROTARY PRINTING PRESS 

@ DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., ro- 
tary and flat-bed web presses, stereo 

and mat machinery. Battle Creek, Mich. 








It increases the affinity of ink to paper. 
- 1 
Permits ink to print readily on hard 


| finish stocks. 


urging @ 
RUBBER PRINTING PLATES parsonage 
AND CUTTI | 


ction of 93" keep? 


and open. 


ubber plate print- 


d to inks for eee with- 


adde s sharp 


ing, it assure 
out squeeze. 





" 
SITUATIONS WANTED ) tor gloss inks ond Over 
@ PRESSROOM FOREMAN OR PRESS- . | Unexcelled for vents too rap! 
MAN—17 years experience, 12 as ant varnish. it pre 
working pressroom foreman in one of prin 
New England’s better weekly and job : ¥ drying on the p 
shops, in charge of pressroom, stock- 
room and bindery. Experienced on Ver- % Ge ae trapping of pr 
ticals, Horizontals and Cylinders. Good be - “33 aids * color printing. 
lockup, makeready and color man. 35 ; ; nf bel inks in multi-¢ 
years old, married, family, industrious, la 
sober and capable of accepting respon- life. Repels 
sibility. Desires position as pressroom prolongs roller 
foreman or pressman, preferably in * ekiness- 
East but will go anywhere if right op- P and stic 
portunity. Best of references. Address 
Box O-980 % The Inland Printer, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 


ress. 


ocess and 


moisture 





@ POSITION WANTED: Man 39 yrs. of 
‘ age with a Son — me. 
erpress and olfset; now In charge oO Ask for a free copy of *“*‘TO THE PRESSMAN” 
a Oe which lists all the features and advantagenof 33" 
considered. Immediate salary not of pportunities for Distributors Ink Conditioners for letterpressand offset printing. 


first importance. Write Box O-974 %]| Re-ali t of territories h 
The Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson enanalealnasieeabiaiiiaheaadn 8-LB. TRIAL ORDER 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. a few openings for dealers and jobbers. See your local dealer or jobber—or write direct for 

Write for complete details of our lib- an 8-Ib. trial can. If ‘33’ does not satisfy you 100% 
TRADE completely, return the unused portion at our ex- 
e WANTED—Hard foundry type metal | °al proposition. Once sold, ‘33’ is pense. Specify ‘33’ for letterpress and ‘‘0-33" for Guarantee 
Sena Seuaées. i. always used. Get the facts NOW. aor ne ee 




















Specialty... me 
. COMPOUNDING LOMPANY 


NAY AO)! [Eg y 1718 North. Damen Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 


pe ia: Rusiness Builders : 
a en on 0. oe ee ee ow OR -O, e ,  - O O O Gam On Ou en On ZO, BAe) 


SAFE HEEPING Export Division: Guiterman Co., Inc., 35 South William Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


ENVELOPES 
Seensten TYPEFOUNDERS TYPEMETER 


Justrite Safe Keeping Envelopes For Largest Selection of ELCO UNIVERSAL 


are just the thing for storing 
and identification of valuable @ LATEST TYPE FACES T Y 3 s eT | z T £ # 
items left for safe keeping. Unite ACME TYPE FOUNDRY Pl ns 


Used by hotels, clubs, etc., they 
are available completely printed, 12 eee Chicago 5, Illinois of ia one type, 4 size. Five 


with numbered receipt tabs, Catalog now available. Send for your dos 
name, etc. copy on your business letterhead. INLAND PRIETER ¢ CHNEACO 6 
Write today for samples and 


complete pricing information. 3 . 
© THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC. Stewart’s Embossing Board 
235 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. Simply wet it, attach to tympan and let 


INCOR THERN TATES Producers of fine type faces. press run until dry; no heating or melting. 
































Z Sheets 534x%/2 in. Send $1.25 for a dozen, 
Envelo pe LC. ompany postpaid, complete with instructions. 
| THE INLAND PRINTER 
Phe Sistah Line a  apecapecor bh cre td big! Sao Gea | 309 W. Jackson Blivd., Chicago, Ill. 
CHICAGO . PAUL est. Northwest Type Foun- | 
1CAGC $1. PA dry, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. (Continued on next page) 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 


This NEVER happens with _ — PRENTISS Stitching Wire. 


Over eighty-five years of wire draw- 
Supplied in coils or on 


ing experience. 
Pp E R F ia T/ (@) N spools. Sold by leading dealers every- 
where. 


GUMMED Specialty. | 


paper | ENVELOPES 


fre Business Builders 


Currency Git 
Exuelopes 
SUSETELS 


Currency Gift or money holder 
envelopes are beautifully en- 
graved for bank use at the Holi- 
Sheets which stick together day Season & for Everyday use. 
are unheard of if the sheets Available in ten outstanding de- 
are PERFECTION. Until water signs — with outside envelope 
is actually applied, each PERF ECTION sheet glides into the press as readily as for protection. 
if there were no gumming on the back. There are other reasons, too, why press- Write today for samples and 
men prefer PERFECTION ... a fine printing surface (you can print on the complete pricing information. 
gummed side, too); it’s flat the year ’round; it’s accurately trimmed to size 
(vitally necessary when gummed paper is printed by Offset.) Made in 10 whites ORTHERN TATES 
and 25 atiractive colors. Envelope Company 


Sold to Commercial Printers, only thru reliable Fine Paper Merchants be cfcamci tp te 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. | =—— hacia 




















Fine Printing with the THE RATHBUN 


& BIRD COMPANY, INC. 


6t PRESSES IN BUSINESS SINCE 1898 
cits Cottrell-Heinrich multicolor Aniline -Gr P M a Cc hy j n i S t S 
hatte Wu ine-Gravure Presses 


For fine printing there are no finer 

presses than these “De Luxe” and “‘Jun- 

ior Model” aniline presses. Inexpensive FOR LITHOGRAPHERS ¢ PRINTERS 
production is their appeal. Their adapta- 

bility rates high with paper converters, PLANTS MOVED REPAIR SERVICE 


es ee ene MACHINES RECONDITIONED 
Write for more information. 
H. H. HEINRICH, INC. 85 Grand St., New York, N.Y. « Tel.: CAnal 6-4144-4145-4146 
200 Varick St., New York, N.Y. 


ae ea vr al oe el ee 








So much depends on the RIGHT light Inks FOR SHARP IMPRESSIONS 
EB hot | in Litho-Offset and Printing 
e sure your photo arc lamps are Sour lana see 


We A BD as E i ii _ ee Get Varnishes and Gaetj ens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 


Dryers, too, from 
F ATEST CATA 
picid . it 35 YORK ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y., ©538 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 
MACBETH ARC tAMP CO. PHILA. 30, PA. 


Ny eer ee ae ee eee ae ee ee 




















Ce eet Prom | STITCHING WIRE 


SEND FOR FREE AICO INDEX SELECTOR ROUND OR FLAT 


Show. your customers what time-saving AICO Indexes will do to im- 
prove all sales manuals and literature. Send for the FREE AICO Index 


Selector today. Contains samples of all types of indexes. ; e e e 
THE G. J. AIGNER COMPANY « 503 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 7, Ill. 7 The Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co., Fostoria, Ohio 
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Illustrated is the 
Model 18 Acraplate 
with 20"x 24" platens. 


Acraplates are avail- 
able in a complete 


acme an ae 
MAILING 
TYPING 

FILING 


costs. 


Recommended for 
Thin Letterheads, Copies, 
Records, Advertising. 


ww Save Time and Money 





rm with ACRAP LATE 


E S L E E C K Leading firms in the United States @ Permit many more jobs to be run 


and Canada report that rubber in multiple with resultant saving 
THIN PAPERS plates made on the Acraplate in press time. 
save time and reduce printing ~@ Yield definite savings in ink and 
costs in these specific ways: make-ready costs. 


Fidelity Onion Skin 


@ Eliminate the profitless invest- @ Sheets lie flat after printing due 
ment and costly storage of standing to extremely light impression 
forms. Resinous matrices can be and elimination of embossing, 
stored indefinitely in 1/4 the space thereby speeding up gathering and 
and weigh only about 1 /30.as much. jogging. 


Clearcopy Onion Skin 


Superior Manifold 


These savings are mighty important today. Acraplate can make 
them for you. It will pay you to get complete information about 
the Acraplate...the range of models available... how they operate 
..-what they can do for you. Get the facts today...from Lake Erie. 














__SEND FOR SAMPLES _ LakE ERIE 


————— om. TA ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
: “ie 504. Woodward Avenue 
ESLEECK Buffalo 17. N. Y. 


Offices in Principal Cities and Foreign Countries 
: ‘ E N G | N EE R | N G C 8) R Pp @ Leading manufacturer of hydraulic 
Manufacturing Company accel sizes and types—stereo- 


BUFFALO. NY USA. typing... plastic molding...rubber vul- 


canizing... processing...metal working 


Turners Falls, Mass. 
enssnnnennnnennenelll ... special purpose. 
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ABOUT PAPER STOCK 


SPRAYED POWDER OVERLAY « Pull the 
print to be dusted in bond or cover ink, 
after enough makeready to obtain a fairly 
strong print. Some pressmen float kerosene 
over the plate and then soak the oil off all 
the plate except the highlights with a sheet 
of news-print so that the heavy ink does 
not fill the lights. If the print is pulled on 
a platen press, it should be stopped immediately after the impression so that 
the sheet may be stripped from the top of the form by hand. (No fenders are 
used on the gages). Various powders or flours are used, with emery flour prob- 
ably most popular. The solids must be well inked, single or double roll. The 
powder is dusted on immediately following the print. The sheet is turned over 
and the surplus powder flicked off by tapping the reverse of the sheet with the 
fingers as in crokinole. The solution for spraying runs on the thin side. The 
regular shellac-in-alcohol solutions are generally made for brushing. They should 
be thinned down for the spray or air brush and tried out on a blank sheet to 
find if the film covers the sheet uniformly and completely without lumps. When 
a homogeneous film is obtained, the print is sprayed and allowed to dry. 


PACKING FOR HALFTONES ¢ For a form 
of new half-tones, a fairly hard packing 
consists of two or three sheets of Cromwell 
Tympan paper next to the cylinder, over 
which a sheet of the same tympan is reeled. 
Two more tympan sheets—one the draw- 
sheet, the other the base for pasting on 
overlays—are reeled together on the other 
rod. The packing between the bottom drawsheet, on one rod, and the permanent 
drawsheet, on the other rod, may consist of enough sheets of S. and S. C. to 
bring the manila on top of the permanent drawsheet, even with the cylinder 
bearers, if a medium thick sheet is to be printed, bringing it about .003 of an 
inch above the bearers. For convenience, trial sheets for marking out overlays 
are pulled on sheets of same caliper as the book paper in the packing so that 
when one of the latter is removed when an overlay sheet is added the packing 
calipers the same. Cromwell Tympan is uniform in thickness, thus conforms 
better to the periphery of the cylinder, which is productive of better results. 
Always be sure plates are type-high and level. 


CROMWELL EXTRA SPECIAL PREPARED TYMPAN 


Cromwell Extra Special Prepared Tympan is specially made to protect and 
provide makeready. It has the high tensile strength, the hard uniform sur- 
face, the pre-determined “‘give"’ and resi to isture, oil and atmo- 
spheric changes to perfectly fill the needs of every pressroom. Tryit today §& 
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Call for Crome... 
ws HERE ~* 


Baltimore, Md. 
Baltimore Paper Co. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
Cortright Paper Co. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Alling & af Co. 
Butte, Mont. 

Ward Wotee Paper Co. 


Chicago, III. 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
J. W. Butler Paper Co. 
Chicago Paper Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Chatfield Paper Corp. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Central Ohio Paper Co. 
Union Paper & Twine Co. 


Columbus, Ohio 
Central Ohio Paper Co. 


Dallas, Tex. 

E. C. Palmer & Co., Lid. 
Pollock Paper & Box Co. 
Southwestern Paper Co. 

Denver, Colo. 
Butler Paper Co. 
Western Newspaper Union 
Des Moines, la. 
Pratt Paper Co. 
Western Newspaper Union 
Detroit, Mich. 
Butler Paper Co. 
Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Duluth, Minn. 

John Boshart Paper Co. 

Fargo, N. D. ‘ 
Western Newspaper Union 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Butler Paper Co., Inc. 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Southwestern Paper Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Central Michigan Paper Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Rourke-Eno Paper Co. 
Houston, Tex. 

E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
Pollock Paper & Box Co. 
Southwestern Paper Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Crescent Paper Co. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. . 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 

Kansas City, Mo. _ 
Bermingham & Prosser Co 
Butler Paper Co. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Weissinger Paper Co. 

Lincoln, Nebr. 
Western Newspaper Union 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Arkansas Paper Co. 
Western Newspaper Union 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Louisville, Ky. 
Rowland Paper Co. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Louisville Paper Co. 


Meridian, Miss. 
Newell Paper Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Nackie Paper Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 


Minnesota Paper & Cordage Co. 


Montgomery, Ala. 
Atkinson Paper Co. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Bond Sanders Paper Co. 
Clements Paper Co. 


Neenah, Wis. | 
Sawyer Paper Co. 
Newark, N. J. 
Central Paper Co. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Rourke-Eno Paper Co. 
New Orleans, La. 

E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
New York, N. Y. 

J. E. Linde Paper Co. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Western Newspaper Union 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

W ilcox- Walter-Furlong 
Paper Co. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Alling & Cory Co. 
Portland, Ore. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Alling & Cory Co. 
Sacramento, Cal. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
pe Paper Co. 

t. Paul, Minn. 

The a Leslie Paper Co. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Western Newspaper Union 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Carpenter Paper Co., Div. 
San Antonio Paper Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
San Jose, Cal. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Seattle, Wash. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
West Coast Paper Co. 
Shreveport, La. 
Loutsiana Paper Co. 
Sioux City, la. 
Western Newspaper Union 
Spokane, Wash. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
Springfield, I. 
Capitol City Paper Co. 
Stevens Point, Wis. 
Stevens Point Paper Prod. Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Alling & Cory Co. 
Tacoma. Wash. 

Blake, Moffitt & ig ne, Inc. 
Tampa 
E. C. pi ‘6 Co, Lid. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Mid-States Paper Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Central Ohio Paper Co. 
Topeka, Kans. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 
_Tulsa, Okla. 

Tulsa Paper Co. 
Washington, D. C. 
Frank Parsons Paper Co. 
West Jackson, Miss. 
Jackson Paper Co. 
Wichita, Kans. 
Western Newspaper Union 


IN CANADA 


Montreal (Quebec) 
Federal Paper Co. 
Toronto (Ontario) 
Wilson- Munroe Co., Ltd. 
18-20 Duncan St. 


Vancouver (B.C.) 
Columbia Paper Co. 


Winnipeg (Manitoba) 
Midwest Paper Sales, Ltd. 
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and still going strong 












IN 1932 Intertype’s position asa pace set- _—_ is only one of many Intertype “Firsts” 






ter was once more confirmed by its intro- which resulted from a policy of engineer- 
duction of the Combination 72-90-Chan- _ ing with foresight—with an understand- 
nel Mixer. ing of composing-room requirements and 





a respect for long-range efficiency. 





From this time on operators could mix, 
in one line, matrices from three types of Yes, Intertype has long been notable for 






magazines (i.e., 72 and 90-channel main its “Firsts” in the promotion of compos- 
magazines and 34-channel side maga- _ing-room progress. So—if line-compos- 
zines) without shifting magazines. ing problems need attention .. . 





The Combination 72-90-Channel Mixer ASK PROGRESSIVE INTERTYP:®: 


INTERTYPE ssoomwene 












